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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides 
the public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information con- 
cerning treaties and international 
agreements to which the United States 
is or may become a party and treaties 
of general international interest is 
included. 

Publications of the Department, cu- 
mulative lists of which are published 
at the end of each quarter, as well as 
legislative material in the field of inter- 
national relations, arelistedcurrently. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND ECONOMIC COLLABORATION 
AMONG THE COUNTRIES OF EUROPE 





The Europe-wide character of the problems of reconstruc- 
tion have given the countries of Ewrope a renewed interest 
in economic collaboration. The constellation of post-war 


} politics has given the major powers a compelling interest n 
the unity and neutrality of continental Europe. These mutu- 
20 ally supporting tendencies have found expression in the E'u- 


ropean emergency economic organizations and in ECOSOC’s 
Temporary Subcommission on E’'conomic Reconstruction of 
Devastated Areas. Recognizing the need for a permanent 
European economic body affiliated with the United Nations, 
the United States and certain European countries have pro- 
posed the establishment of an economic commission for Eu- 


by H. van B, Cleveland 











rm rope, under ECOSOC, to deal with the immediate problems 
”" of European reconstruction. This proposal was unanimously 
— approved by the General Assembly and will be acted on by 
7 ECOSOC at its February session. 

@ 

on 

wi The idea of close economic collaboration among two World Wars. It is worth recalling, perhaps, 
: the nations of Europe, expressed through regional _ that this break-down was the result of both po- 
m. teonomic bodies of various kinds, is an old one. litical and economic factors. The growth of in- 

And this is not an accident. Despite the economic dustrial and military strength in Europe, the in- 
- dependence of continental Europe on trade with creasing range of activity of national governments 
r the United Kingdom and with the major overseas _in economic affairs, the search for economic self- 
*e# |trading countries, the intensity of international sufficiency for military reasons, and the desire to 
the} economic interdependence in Europe is far greater insulate national economies from world-wide eco- 
er¢ [than in any other part of the world. Per capita, | nomic disturbances—all contributed to the centrif- 
- the people of Europe are several times more de- Ugal tendencies of twentieth-century European 
a pendent on international trade than the people of —_-4tionalism. ; cee 
ne VY other continent. Before the war more than so has paid dearly for its economic dis- 
a half of the total international trade of European ye i espite the density of ek population, the 

countries was among themselves; for the countries 9 * 7 uneance ane -vaneay OF 208 shea ae me 
TUE of castern an a Se Sts on it skill of its manpower, lack of economic integra- 
ies ope; the proportion was tion has been an important factor in retardi 

mearer three fourths. portant factor in retarding 
is the economic development of eastern and south- 
In spite of the compelling reality of their eco- : : 

a 5 } eastern Europe and in holding down the average 
cue J'mic interdependence, the countries of Europe evel of European productivity and living stand- 
ped |'2Ve for the past generation been moving in the ards far below those of the United Kingdom and 
Jas | °PPosite direction, toward economic nationalism. | North America. Thus, in 1939, the average Amer- 
r- | his development has been but one symptom of ican employed in mining and in industry produced 
tly, |‘he hypernationalism and of the accompanying goods worth two and one-half times those produced 


break-down of the political and economic order of 
uneteenth-century Europe which produced the 





by the average European employed in comparable 
European industries. 








The economic condition of Europe at the end of 
World War II has given European countries a re- 
newed interest and faith in the possibilities of 
European economic collaboration. At the same 
time the post-war constellation of world politics 
has given the major powers a compelling interest 
in the unity and the neutrality of continental 
Europe. The concrete expression of these mutually 
supporting tendencies in post-war Europe in the 
18 months since liberation is the subject of this 
article. 

On V-E Day most of the continent of Europe 
was economically prostrate. In the war-devas- 
tated countries the 1945 food crop averaged only 
about 50 percent of pre-war crops. Industrial 
output was unbelievably low, and much of what 
was being produced was absorbed by the Allied 
military. Trade was at a standstill, not only be- 
cause production was so low but also because tradi- 
tional trade relations had been severed by the 
war and, in many countries, disrupted by political 
and social upheavals that wrenched control not 
only of government but also of industry and com- 
merce from the former ruling and commercial 
classes. 

As the devastated countries of Europe set about 
the task of reviving agricultural and industrial 
production and began the physical rebuilding of 
their national capital, they were all faced with 
similar economic problems. The initial concern 
of each country was to recreate a working econ- 
omy and to provide its population with the neces- 
sities of life. Government action was concen- 
trated on the removal of the most immediate 
obstacles to essential production, such as emer- 
gency repair and rehabilitation of transport; 
increased coal output; collection of food from the 
farms; and reestablishing of rationing and dis- 
tribution controls and monetary and fiscal meas- 
ures to check inflation and thus to permit revival 
of domestic commercial activity. 

There were, however, three of the most pressing 
economic problems which could be solved only by 
cooperative international action. These were the 
problems of relief, coal, and transport. The re- 
lief problem became the responsibility of UNRRA, 
shared to some extent by the Allied military 
forces. The coal and transportation problems re- 
quired the establishment of emergency machinery 


*For article by Wayne Jackson on the European Coal 
Organization, see BULLETIN of Dec. 2, 1945, p. 879. 
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for economic collaboration among the Europea 
countries and the major powers. 

The coal problem was in essence the division of 
a very inadequate supply from Germany, the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and Poland, 
among the coal-importing countries of northern, 
western, and southern Europe, each of which re 
quired much more coal than it had any hope of 
receiving. Shortly after V-E Day, the westem 
European countries, the United States, and th 
United Kingdom established the European Coal 
Organization (ECO)! which undertook the job 
of dividing among European countries, by mutual 
agreement, the German and American coal ex 
ports available for Europe. Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia later joined the ECO, and a large part 
of Polish coal exports became subject to EQ 
allocation. 

The immediate international transport prob- 
lem in Europe following liberation was to re 
establish a system of free interchange of railway 
cars across international boundaries, to arrange for 
the return of displaced rolling stock (including 
restitution of looted stock) to the owning cou- 
tries, and to allocate equitably among European 
countries surpluses of military rolling stock 
The European Central Inland Transport Organ- 
ization (ECITO) was set up to take care of this 
job and has handled it effectively. Most European 
countries, as well as the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and the Union of Soviet Socialist Re 
publics, are members. 

The need for equitable distribution among 
European countries of other commodities in seri- 
ously short supply (e. g. timber and alkalis) sug- 
gested the desirability of establishing the Emer- 
gency Economic Committee for Europe (EECE). 
EECE has established specialized working groups 
representing interested countries, which have 
recommended equitable methods of dividing up 
allocations of available supplies in Europe of 
timber, alkalis, oil cake, fertilizers, and other 
commodities; have arranged for the marketing of 
surplus fish supplies; and have made a small start 
in the complex problem of reviving trade between 
Germany and the rest of Europe. Through its 
public-utilities panel the EECE has been provid- 
ing coordination of electrical supplies over the 
“orid” in most of northwestern Europe, and 
has assisted in the reconstruction of lines for the 
export of power from Germany to her neighbors 
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and with measures to increase the amount of Ger- 
man power available for export. Formal mem- 
bership in EECE is confined to western and north- 
ern European countries, Greece, and Turkey, but 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and more recently, Yugo- 
slavia, participate actively in the work of its sub- 
committees. Effective working relations have 
been established with European countries which 
are not formally members. Membership in the 
EECE and ECO has always been open to the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, which, so 
far, has not joined. 

The organizational pattern of the three “E” or- 
ganizations is significant—membership of in- 
terested continental countries plus some or all of 
the major powers. This pattern is the institu- 
tional expression, not only of the necessity for 
solving these particular economic problems on a 
Europe-wide basis and of the contribution which 
the major powers can make to their solution, but 
also of a political policy first articulated in the 
Yalta declaration: that the three major powers 
“declare their mutual agreement to concert .. . 
the policies of their three governments in assisting 
the peoples liberated from the domination of Nazi 
Germany and the peoples of the former Axis satel- 
lite states of Europe to solve by democratic means 
their pressing political and economic problems”. 
Behind this policy lies a fundamental conviction— 
that economic collaboration among all the coun- 
tries of Europe and the practice of joint responsi- 
bility for European economic reconstruction by 
the major powers will make an important contri- 
bution to the political unity of the major powers; 
that, conversely, economic disunity in Europe, po- 
larized into an East-West split through competi- 
tive economic action by the major powers, threat- 
ens world peace. 

Although Europe is no longer a main center of 
world power, it remains the key area of friction 
and potential conflict between the great powers. 
Behind the structure of the E organizations and 
the proposed United Nations economic commis- 
sion for Europe discussed below lies the desire to 
lessen the possibilities of such conflict by pro- 
moting collaboration in economic matters among 
the major powers, together with European coun- 
tries. The same objective may also be seen in the 
provisions of the Potsdam Declaration, which 
calls for the economic unity of Germany under 
quadripartite control. The United States has 


made this principle a keystone of its German 
policy. 

The Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations (ECOSOC) at its second session in June 
1946 took an active interest in the economic re- 
construction of Europe. A proposal, originally 
put forward by Isador Lubin, was on its agenda: 
to establish under ECOSOC a Temporary Sub- 
commission on Economic Reconstruction of Devas- 
tated Areas. This proposal, which was strongly 
supported by the United States, was unanimously 
approved by ECOSOC on June 20, and the sub- 
commission was instructed to advise ECOSOC at 
its next session concerning: 

“(a) the nature and scope of the economic re- 
construction problems [of the war-devastated 
countries of Europe and Asia], and 

“(b) the progress of reconstruction and the 
measures of international cooperation by which 
reconstruction in those countries might be effec- 
tively facilitated and accelerated”. 

Recognizing the necessity for a regional ap- 
proach to the problems of economic reconstruc- 
tion, ECOSOC authorized the subcommission to 
divide itself into two working groups: one for 
Europe and Africa and the other for the Far 
East. The first meeting of the subcommission was 
convened in London, July 29, 1946, to prepare a 
preliminary report on problems of European re- 
construction, the Far East being left for later con- 
sideration after the third session of ECOSOC. 
The subcommission was composed of delegates 
from Australia, Belgium, Canada, China, Czecho- 
slovakia, Ethiopia, France, Greece, India, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Peru, Po- 
land, the Republic of the Philippines, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the Ukrainian 
S.S.R., the United Kingdom, the United States, 
and Yugoslavia. The Delegate of France, M. 
Baumgartner, was designated by ECOSOC as 
chairman of the subcommission, and the Delegate 
of the United States, Isador Lubin, was elected 
by the subcommission as rapporteur. 

From its first meeting, the work of the subcom- 
mission was characterized by an atmosphere of 
friendly cooperation and of concentration on the 
technical problems of European reconstruction. 
At no time during its work did any split develop 
between East and West, and all important deci- 
sions were reached unanimously. The subcommis- 
sion divided itself into three area subcommittees 
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for Europe: one each for eastern, western, and 
southern Europe. From the three subcommittees 
were drawn three field teams which visited re- 
spectively France-Belgium-Luxembourg-Nether- 
lands, Poland-Czechoslovakia, and Greece- Yugo- 
slavia. All delegations that so wished were 
represented on the teams; the United States 
Delegation was represented on each team. 

The function of the subcommittees and their 
field teams was to study the progress of economic 
recovery and reconstruction in their countries and 
to prepare reports of what they found for inclu- 
sion in the subcommission’s report to ECOSOC. 
The teams were instructed to obtain detailed in- 
formation from the countries visited on the re- 
covery of industrial and agricultural production, 
on obstacles to increase of production, on the gov- 
ernment’s economic reconstruction and develop- 
ment plans and on the prospects of these plans 
being fulfilled, and, finally, on the measures of 
international collaboration required to speed up 
recovery and reconstruction. 

The field teams received excellent cooperation 
from the governments of the countries visited and 
were given full access to the economic informa- 
tion which these governments had, though in a 
number of the countries the governments found it 
difficult to provide, in the short time available, 
the information requested. The field teams pro- 
duced country reports which, it was agreed by all 
the members, gave in general an objective and 
clear picture of the state of recovery, of recovery 
plans to the extent that such plans had been ac- 
tually formulated, and of the principal obstacles 
to recovery. 

The subcommission reassembled in London on 
September 1. The work of drafting a report and 
formulating recommendations to ECOSOC fell on 
a drafting committee whose membership included 
most of the European delegations and the United 
States. The secretariat of the subcommission, pro- 
vided by the United Nations Secretariat, under the 
guidance of Raoul Aglion of France, did a major 
share of the job. The most active participants in 
the work of drafting the report were the British, 
Polish, Belgian, and American Delegations, though 
all the European delegations participated to a con- 
siderable extent. 


* Copies of this report may be obtained from the United 
Nations Secretariat, Lake Success, N. Y., under the desig- 
nation A/147, 26 October 1946. 
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The subcommission’s report showed that mog 
of the devastated countries of Europe had ma& 
remarkable progress; with few exceptions th 
had passed beyond the immediate post-hostilitig 
emergency period. Agricultural production haj 
risen from an average of 50 percent of pre-war in 
1945 to roughly 70 percent in 1946. Industria 
production in the more industrialized countries of 
liberated Europe had risen from the very low pog 
liberation levels to an average of 75 percent of 
pre-war in July 1946, though the degree of m 
covery varied widely between countries. With th 
indispensable assistance of UNRRA and foreig 
credits, imports of most liberated countries wer 
near their pre-war level; exports, however, al- 
though increasing more rapidly than had earlie 
been thought possible, were still only a fraction 
of their pre-war volume. Because of the cumuls. 
tive shortages of consumer goods, the destruction 
and deterioration of housing, and the necessity of 
diverting a large share of national production to 
the repair and rebuilding of industrial and agri- 
cultural capital, over-all standards of living in th 
liberated countries would be unlikely to reach th 
pre-war level for from five to ten years. 

The subcommission. found that the principal 
obstacle to recovery in the industrial countries of 
Europe was still the shortage of coal. Despite 
their success in increasing their domestic coal pro- 
duction, in some cases above the pre-war level, the 
low level of German coal production and exports 
threatened to place an absolute ceiling on indus 
trial recovery and hence to postpone still further 
the recovery of pre-war living standards. For the 
agricultural countries, the enormous loss of draft 
animals and other livestock and the cumulative 
depletion of the soil during the war year 
threatened to keep agricultural production belov 
pre-war levels for several years. In almost all of 
liberated Europe, serious shortages of foreign er 
change, particularly dollars, and the difficulties of 
reestablishing trade with other European cout 
tries constituted serious obstacles to recovery. 

For the immediate future, the subcommission’ 
report stressed the economic difficulties ahead fo 
the European countries in reestablishing advat 
tageous trade relations with Germany, in finding 
new sources of supply for former German exports 
of machinery, iron and steel products, and chem 
icals, and in finding new markets for part of thei 
agricultural surpluses which they had previously 
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sold toGermany. For the longer run, the subcom- 
J mission pointed out that the uncoordinated eco- 


nomic planning being carried on by the countries 


of Europe might cause serious economic malad- 


justments unless the planners worked in close con- 
sultation with each other, with knowledge of each 
other’s plans. 

The subcommission was able to point out these 
basic obstacles to recovery and to propose in gen- 
eral terms methods for overcoming them; it was 
unable, however, in the short time at its disposal 
to formulate a series of concrete recommenda- 
tions for remedial action. It was apparent almost 
from the beginning of the subcommission’s work 
that the size and complexity of the task of Euro- 
pean recovery required not a single report and 
a single series of recommendations; continuous 
review and consultation among the European 
countries and the United States concerning means 
for attacking the obstacles to recovery mentioned 
above was needed. This conviction led to a series 
of proposals by the Polish, British, and American 
Delegations to establish an economic commission 
for Europe. ‘These proposals, which were eventu- 
ally consolidated into a single draft, envisaged 
a commission subordinate to ECOSOC, with its 
headquarters on the European Continent, which 
would replace or take over as subordinate bodies 
the ECO, ECITO, and EECE; it would be a 
body composed of the United States and the 
European countries which are members of the 
United Nations, and would be “charged with the 
task of facilitating concerted action for the eco- 
nomic reconstruction of Europe, and with initiat- 
ing and participating in measures necessary for 
the expansion of European economic activity and 
for the development and integration of the Euro- 
pean economy”. This proposal was referred by 
the subcommission, along with its report, to 
ECOSOC for final action. 

At its third session, in October 1946, ECOSOC 
considered the report of the subcommission and 
the proposal for an economic commission for 
Europe. In ECOSOC the proposal received the 
strong support of the majority of the European 
countries represented and of the United States. 
The Soviet and some other delegations were with- 
out final instructions from their governments, and 
it was accordingly agreed that the final decision 
should be held over until the fourth session of 
ECOSOC in February 1947. Because of the im- 


portance of the decision, it was felt desirable to 
give all interested countries ample opportunity 
to consider it. 

In order to give countries not represented on 
ECOSOC an opportunity to express their views 
on the proposed commission, the United King- 
dom raised the proposal for discussion in the 
General Assembly at its session just completed. 
The General Assembly agreed unanimously to a 
resolution originally proposed by the Norwegian 
Delegation, recommending to ECOSOC that it 
give “prompt and favorable consideration” at its 
February session to the establishment of an eco- 
nomic commission for Europe. 

Although no detailed work program for the pro- 
posed commission has been formulated or agreed 
to by the governments concerned, it is not difficult 
to foresee the kinds of activities with which the 
commission would be most immediately concerned. 
Measures of international collaboration to assist 
in overcoming the major obstacles to recovery 
which the subcommission found—coal shortage, 
reestablishment of intra-European trade (par- 
ticularly trade with Germany), shortage of for- 
eign exchange, adjustment to the present low level 
of industrial production in Germany and to that 
which would prevail under the Level of Industry 
Plan, coordination of European countries’ recon- 
struction and development plans—would be first 
on the commission’s agenda. 

The commission might be expected to attack the 
European coal shortage along three lines. First, 
it might arrange for consultation among the in- 
terested countries as to what measures might be 
taken to increase coal production in Europe, in- 
cluding domestic measures within the coal-export- 
ing countries and external assistance in the form 
of supplies, equipment, and manpower. Sec- 
ondly, the commission might reexamine the pres- 
ent formula used in dividing up the available Ger- 
man, American, and Polish coal exports among 
the coal-importing countries of Europe. Such an 
examination could be expected to show that the 
present allocation formula should be partially re- 
placed with a formula which would reflect to a 
greater extent the relative importance to European 
recovery of different end-uses of coal. The pres- 
ent allocation formula divides up the coal among 
countries with very little regard to the use to which 


For explanation of the Level of Industry Plan, see 
Burzetin of Apr. 14, 1946, p. 636. 








the coal is to be put. The commission could con- 
tinue the work that EECE is beginning along these 
lines. . 

The third aspect of the European coal problem 
is the division of German coal production between 
consumption in Germany and export to other Eu- 
ropean countries. The way this division is made 
is critical for European economic recovery, since 
the level of German coal exports determines both 
the rate of recovery of the industrial countries of 
Europe and of industry in Germany. It affects 
also the cost of German occupation to the occupy- 
ing powers and the need for loans and relief assist- 
ance to some European countries. The problem 
is complicated by the fact that a minimum indus- 
trial revival of Germany is as essential to some Eu- 
ropean countries as German coal exports are to 
others. The commission might consult with the 
occupation authorities in their task of working out 
a division of German coal output in order to com- 
promise fairly and efficiently the many conflicting 
interests involved. 

Trade among European countries is now at very 
low levels and is conducted almost exclusively on 
strictly bilateral barter terms ; trade with Germany 
is spasmodic and almost at a standstill. The re- 
activation of intra-European trade has two closely 
interrelated aspects: the reestablishment of trade 
with Germany, and the increase of trade and the 
gradual evolution toward multilateral trade and 
away from bilateral barter among other European 
countries. 

In order to reestablish trade between Germany 
and the rest of Europe, the economic commission 
for Europe might facilitate consultation between 
representatives of the foreign trade ministries of 
the countries concerned and trade officials of the 
occupation authorities, with respect to procedures 
for trade with Germany, financial and transport 
arrangements, German export possibilities, and 
import needs. Maximum emphasis could be 
placed on multilateral as opposed to bilateral bal- 
ancing of accounts. The commission might also 
recommend to the occupation authorities a reason- 
able division among the countries of Europe of 
German exports of commodities difficult to obtain 
from other sources. 

Although financial assistance to Europe by gov- 
ernment loans and through the International 
Bank and Fund, and the work of the trade con- 
ference (and ultimately the ITO) , may be expected 





gradually to permit intra-European trade to bre 
out of the narrow bilateral channels in which ; 
is now locked, the commission could acceleratj 
this evolution by arranging for the multilate 
negotiation of short-term multilateral trade agre 
ments among European countries. 

The commission’s contribution to the ability o/ 
liberated countries to pay for imports needed fy 
reconstruction might take the form of a caref 
and detailed analysis of the magnitude and tim. 
ing of financial assistance needed by individw 
countries, the relative urgency of different cou. 
tries’ needs from the point of view of the recover 
of Europe as a whole, and the magnitude and ip. 
cidence of the repayment problem. Such an inve 
tigation would be of assistance to needy countrig 
in arranging for necessary financial assistance an( 
to the lending countries and agencies in making th 
most effective use of their limited funds. 

The prevailing low level of industrial produc 
tion in Germany and the eventual application 
the Level of Industry Plan, which calls for drasti 
reductions in German production and exports of 
steel products, most kinds of machinery, and heay 
chemicals, create for Europe the necessity of re 
placing Germany as a source of supply for thes 
commodities, the demand for which will be very 
high over the next few years. For each of thee 
industries, some kind of Europe-wide consultative 
machinery is needed to facilitate the distribution 
of available output according to essential needs 
and to work out a rational program for the cret- 
tion of sufficient low-cost production capacity out 
side of Germany. The commission, working 
through appropriate technical subcommittees, 
might provide the necessary machinery for this 
consultation. 

Finally, the economic commission for Europ 
would provide the means whereby the economit 
ministries of the European countries could cot- 
sult with each other about the many international 
aspects of their various reconstruction and de 
velopment programs. The close economic interde 
pendence of the European countries means that 
economic planning in isolated national compart 
ments can produce only economic chaos or, in self 
defense, planning for national autarchy. In tht 
longer run, only the practice of close economit 
collaboration in Europe can free the channels of 
European trade and permit rapidly rising produe 
tion and living standards. 
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A SUMMARY 








The general definition of the crimes charged against the 
defendants at Niirnberg is contained in the Charter of the 
International Military Tribunal, which describes the Tri- 
bunal’s composition and jurisdiction. 
charges are set forth in the Indictment. 
summarizes the Tribunal’s judgment against the background 
of the Charter and Indictment. 


Particulars of the 
The article below 








THE NURNBERG JUDGMENT: 
by Katherine B. Fite 
The Charter of the International Military 


Tribunal at Niirnberg and the Indictment of the 
4 “major” Nazi war criminals have been widely 
read and publicized. By now everyone is familiar 
with the broad outlines of the judgment of the 
Tribunal in terms of the findings of guilt or inno- 
cence of the individual defendants and their sen- 
tences, and in terms of the Tribunal’s declaration 
of criminality in the case of certain of the accused 
organizations and its failure to declare other or- 
ganizations criminal. However, little attention 
has been paid publicly to the reasoning of the 
Tribunal’s judgment and to its holdings on the 
various charges made in the Indictment. It may 
therefore be of some interest to review the Tribu- 
nal’s judgment, which runs into almost 300 mimeo- 
graphed pages, against the background of the 
Charter and the Indictment. 

After quoting article 6 of the Charter of the 
Tribunal, under which the defendants were in- 
dicted and which defined the crimes that came 
within its jurisdiction, the Tribunal, “for the 
purpose of showing the background of the aggres- 
sive war and war crimes charged in the indict- 
ment” commenced “by reviewing some of the events 
that followed the first world war, and in particu- 
lar, by tracing the growth of the Nazi Party under 
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Hitler’s leadership to a position of supreme power 
from which it controlled the destiny of the whole 
German people, and paved the way for the alleged 
commission of all the crimes charged against the 
defendants.” The sections devoted to this review 
are entitled “The Nazi Regime in Germany; the 
Origin and Aims of the Nazi Party; the Seizure 
of Power; the Consolidation of Power; Measures 
of Re-armament.” 


Crimes Against Peace 


Thereafter the Tribunal considered the crimes 
against peace charged in the Indictment which are 
defined in article 6 (a) of the Charter as follows: 

“(a) Crimes against peace: Namely, planning, 
preparation, initiation or waging of a war of 
aggression, or a war in violation of international 
treaties, agreements or assurances, or participation 
in a common plan or conspiracy for the accom- 
plishment of any of the foregoing;” 

Count One of the Indictment charged the 24 
defendants with conspiring or having a common 
plan to commit crimes against the peace (as well 
as war crimes and crimes against humanity). 
Count Two charged them with committing specific 
crimes against peace by planning, preparing, initi- 
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ating, and waging wars of aggression against a 
number of other states. The Tribunal considered 
together the question of the existence of a com- 
mon plan and the question of aggressive war. 

The Tribunal opened its discussion of crimes 
against peace with the statement: 


“War is essentially an evil thing. Its conse- 
quences are not confined to the belligerent states 
alone, but affect the whole world. 

“To initiate a war of aggression, therefore, is 
not only an international crime; it is the supreme 
international crime differing only from other war 
crimes in that it contains within itself the accu- 
mulated evil of the whole.” 


The preparation and planning for aggressive 
war were briefly reviewed as “a deliberate and 
essential part of Nazi foreign policy,” and the 
events relating to the seizure of Austria and 
Czechoslovakia were discussed in some detail, the 
former being described as “a pre-meditated aggres- 
sive step in furthering the plan to wage aggressive 
wars against other countries.” 

After the accomplishment of these seizures in 
March 1939, the Tribunal said the “time had . . . 
come for the German leaders to consider further 
acts of aggression”, that is, the aggression against 
Poland. The Tribunal set forth in detail the dip- 
lomatic history preceding the attack on Poland 
and concluded that it was “fully satisfied by the 
evidence that the war initiated by Germany against 
Poland on the ist of September 1939 was most 
plainly an aggressive war, which was to develop 
in due course into a war which embraced almost 
the whole world, and resulted in the commission 
of countless crimes, both against the laws and cus- 
toms of war, and against humanity.” 

Similarly, the Tribunal found that the in- 
vasions of Denmark and Norway were acts of ag- 
gressive war, saying that “in the light of all the 
available evidence” it was unable to accept the con- 
tention that they were defensive. Regarding the 
argument that, in accordance with the reserva- 
tions made by many of the signatory powers on 
the conclusion of the Kellogg-Briand pact, 
Germany alone could decide whether preventive 
action was necessary (to forestall the Allies in 
Norway) and that her judgment was conclusive, 
the Tribunal said: 


“But whether action taken under the claim of 
self-defense was in fact aggressive or defensive 
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must ultimately be subject to investigation ang The 
adjudication if international law is ever to be enffhart 
forced.” pomin 


The invasion of Belgium, Holland, and Luxen?”™ du 
bourg were also found “entirely without justifica} “Th 
tion” and “plainly an act of aggressive war.” pf the 

In regard to the invasion of Greece and Yugojo wh 
slavia, the Tribunal said that it was clear “thajrende 
aggressive war against Greece and Yugoslavia haiptries | 
long been in contemplation, certainly as early agbeen 
August of 1939.” hart 

In discussing the war against the U.S.S.R. theptne P: 
Tribunal referred to the non-aggression pact befof the 
tween Germany and that country of August son © 
1939, stating that the evidence showed “unmis}re4ll 
takably that the Soviet Union on their part con-{t int 
formed to the terms of this pact”. It pointed outf In 
that Germany on June 22, 1941, without any dee fyas t 
laration of war, invaded Soviet territory in a¢Jprope 
cordance with plans long made. It said: had, | 









“The plans for the economic exploitation of the fone © 
USSR, for the removal of masses of the popula Jard 
tion, for the murder of Commissars and political the 4 
leaders, were all part of the carefully prepared ffair t 
scheme launched on the 22nd June without warn} Siz 
ing of any kind, and without the shadow of legal }var ' 
excuse. It was plain aggression.” natlo 


Finally, the Tribunal referred to the attack on |"? 
Pearl] Harbor, stating that Japan “thus made ag- owl 
gressive war against the United States” which was the e 
followed by Germany’s entering that war on the istab 
side of Japan by a declaration of war on the [the i 
United States. buna 

The Tribunal next stated that it had decided }Pros 
that certain of the defendants had planned and }» tl 
waged aggressive wars and were therefore guilty} In 
of this series of crimes, so that it was unnecessary [the ¢ 
to consider at any length the extent to which thes }of a! 
aggressive wars were also “wars in violation of |crim 
international treaties, agreements or assurances’ | ;hse) 
within the meaning of the Charter. The pritt }js no 
cipal treaties which Germany had violated were i pr 
noted, namely: the Hague conventions of 18%] | 
and 1907 for the pacific settlement of international |“ 
disputes, the Hague convention of 1907 relative |" 4 
to the opening of hostilities, the Versailles Treaty. tack 
the Locarno treaties of mutual guaranty and arbi- }"U 
tration, certain other conventions of arbitration |‘ 
and conciliation and non-aggression treaties # 0 fa 
which Germany was a party, and the Kellogg- te 
Briand pact (the Pact of Paris). mpl 
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n ané The Tribunal pointed out that the law of the 
be epftharter defining its jurisdiction and the crimes 

wming within that jurisdiction was decisive and 
— inding on the Tribunal. It said: 


tificg) “The making of the Charter was the exercise 
r.” bf the sovereign legislative power by the countries 
Yugolto which the German Reich unconditionally sur- 
“thafendered ; and the undoubted right of these coun- 
'a haitries to legislate for the occupied territories has 
rly agbeen recognized by the civilized world. The 

harter is not an arbitrary exercise of power on 
R. ththe part of the victorious nations, but in the view 
ct befof the Tribunal, as will be shown, it is the expres- 
st 9,)sion of international law existing at the time of its 
nmis (creation ; and to that extent is itself a contribution 
| con-fto international law.” 


d out} In creating the Tribunal, defining the law it 
y dec-Ivas to administer, and making regulations for the 
N a-Foroper conduct of the trial, the signatory powers 
had, the Tribunal stated, done together what any 
of thefone of them might have done singly. With re- 
pula. jgard to the court’s constitution, it added “all that 
‘itical jthe defendants are entitled to ask is to receive a 
pared ffair trial on the facts and law”. 
warm | Since the Charter made planning or waging a 
legal |var of aggression or a war a violation of inter- 
national treaties a crime, it was not strictly neces- 
ok on [29> the Tribunal said, to consider whether and 
e ag. |” what extent aggressive war was a crime before 
» was je execution of the agreement of August 8, 1945 
m the }Stablishing the Tribunal. However, in view of 
1 the In importance of the questions involved, the Tri- 
tunal, having heard full argument from the 
cided }Prosecution and the Defense, expressed its views 
| and \on the matter. 
ruilty | In regard to the argument made in behalf of 
ssary jthe defendants that it is a fundamental principle 
thes }of all law that there can be no punishment of 
md }ime without a preexisting law, the Tribunal 
nces” |ibserved “that the maxim nullum erimen sine lege 
isnot a limitation of sovereignty, but is in general 


prin- 
Wer | principle of justice.” It continued: 


1899 
ional | “10 assert that it is unjust to punish those who 


ative |2 defiance of treaties and assurances have at- 
eat. lacked neighboring states without warning is ob- 
arbi: "0usly untrue, for in such circumstances the 
ation |‘ttacker must know that he is doing wrong, and 
x5 to | far from it being unjust to punish him, it would 
loge: unjust if his wrong were allowed to go 
inpunished.” 
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In the Kellogg-Briand pact (signed August 27, 
1928) the signing and adhering states renounced 
war as an instrument of national policy. Such a 
solemn renunciation in its opinion, the Tribunal 
said, “necessarily involves the proposition that 
such a war [in violation of the pact] is illegal in 
international law; and that those who plan and 
wage such a war, with its inevitable and terrible 
consequences, are committing a crime in so doing”, 
and it went on to quote the words of Henry L. 
Stimson, the Secretary of State, in 1932, that as 
a result of the Kellogg-Briand pact war “has be- 
come throughout practically the entire world . . . 
an illegal thing.” 

As to the argument that the pact did not ex- 
pressly enact that wars were crimes, or set up 
courts to try those who make such wars, the 
Tribunal pointed out that the same is true with 
regard to the laws of war contained in the Hague 
convention of 1907 respecting the laws and cus- 
toms of war on land which contained prohibitions 
many of which had been enforced long before the 
date of the convention. Moreover, the Tribunal 
continued, though the convention nowhere desig- 
nates the prohibited acts criminal, nor prescribes 
sentences, nor mentions any court to try and 
punish offenders, for many years past military 
tribunals had tried and punished individuals 
guilty of violating the rules of land warfare laid 
down by the convention. The Tribunal expressed 
the opinion that “those who wage aggressive war 
are doing that which is equally illegal, and of 
much greater moment than a mere breach of one 
of the rules of the Hague Convention”, adding: 


“In interpreting the words of the Pact, it must 
be remembered that international law is not the 
product of an international legislature, and that 
such international agreements as the Pact of Paris 
have to deal with general principles of law, and 
not with administrative matters of procedure. 
The law of war is to be found not only in treaties, 
but in the customs and practices of states which 
gradually obtained universal recognition, and 
from the general principles of justice applied by 
jurists and practised by military courts. This 
law is not static, but by continual adaptation 
follows the needs of a changing world.” 


The international history preceding the Kel- 
logg-Briand pact supported the Tribunal’s view 
of its true interpretation, the Tribunal continued, 
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referring to the draft treaty of mutual assistance 
sponsored by the League of Nations in 1923, the 
preamble to the protocol for the pacific settlement 
of international disputes of 1924 (the Geneva 
protocol), the declaration of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations of 1927 regarding wars of ag- 
gression, and the resolution of the Sixth Pan 
American Conference of 1928, all of which re- 
ferred to aggressive war as “an international 
crime”. The Tribunal said: 


“All these expressions of opinion, and others 
that could be cited, so solemnly made, reinforce 
the construction which the Tribunal placed upon 
the Pact of Paris, that resort to a war of aggression 
is not merely illegal, but is criminal. The prohibi- 
tion of aggressive war demanded by the conscience 
of the world, finds its expression in the series of 
Pacts and Treaties to which the Tribunal has just 
referred.” 


And it added that it is important to remember 
that the Treaty of Versailles provided for a Tri- 
bunal to try the former German Emperor “for a 
supreme offence against international morality and 
the sanctity of treaties”, the purpose of the trial 
having been expressed to be “to vindicate the sol- 
emn obligations of international undertakings, 
and the validity of international morality”. 


The Tribunal rejected the argument that inter- 
national law is concerned with the actions of sov- 
ereign states and provides no punishment for 
individuals and also the argument that, where the 
act in question is an act of state, those who carry 
it out are not personally responsible. It has long 
been recognized, the Tribunal said, “that interna- 
tional law imposes duties and liabilities upon in- 
dividuals as well as upon states.” Reference was 
made to the opinion of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Fx parte Quirin (the 
so-called “saboteurs case”) in 1942 (317 U. S. 1) 
in which Chief Justice Stone said that that Court 
had always “applied the law of war as including 
that part of the law of nations which prescribes 
for the conduct of war, the status, rights and duties 
of enemy nations as well as enemy individuals.” 
The Tribunal said further: 


“Crimes against international law are com- 
mitted by men, not by abstract entities, and only 
by punishing individuals who commit such crimes 
can the provisions of international law be en- 
forced.” 
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The principle that protects the representatiy, 
of a state under certain circumstances “cannot | 
applied”, the Tribunal said, “to acts which 
condemned as criminal by international law”, 
pointed out that article 7 of the Charter express} sifice 
provides: “The official position of defendang Part} 
. shall not be considered as freeing them froy ee 
responsibility, or mitigating punishment.” re 
As to the argument of most of the defendant define 
that they acted under the order of Hitler, th that | 
Tribunal also referred to the specific provision i its cr 
article 8 of the Charter that: “The fact that th som 
defendant acted pursuant to order of his Gover. plant 
ment or of a superior shall not free him from mr} jere! 
sponsibility, but may be considered in mitigation gram 
of punishment.” This article, the Tribunal said} ;, 
is in conformity with the law of all nations, and 
added: “The true test, which is found in varying 
degrees in the criminal law of most nations, is not 
the existence of the order, but whether morl 
choice was in fact possible.” 
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The Common Plan or Conspiracy 


The Tribunal next proceeded to consider “th} “Zt 
Law as to the Common Plan or Conspiracy’} ™t 
(charged in Count One of the Indictment) t| tab 
commit aggressive war, war crimes, and crime by th 
against humanity. by th 

The Tribunal briefly summarized that Count, } 
as it related to the planning and waging of aggre the | 
sive war, as follows: “The ‘common plan or con- That 
spiracy’ charged in the Indictment covers twenty- Nove 
five years, from the formation of the Nazi Party} "PP? 
in 1919 to the end of the war in 1945. The party] "U* 
is spoken of as ‘the instrument of cohesion among of m 
the defendants’ for carrying out the purposes of and | 
the conspiracy—the overthrowing of the Treaty of of th 
Versailles, acquiring territory lost by Germany with 
in the last war and lebensraum in Europe, by the rath 
use, if necessary, of armed force, of aggressive wat. il. 
The ‘seizure of power’ by the Nazis, the use of ter- pe 
ror, the destruction of trade unions, the attack o} ©” 
Christian teaching and on churches, the persec-| "“” 
tion of the Jews, the regimentation of youth—all orde 
these are said to be steps deliberately taken to carty med 
out the common plan. It found expression, so itis} It 
alleged, in secret rearmament, the withdrawal by} mon 
Germany from the Disarmament Conference and} tain 
the League of Nations, universal military servic} mate 
and seizure of the Rhineland. Finally, according} to th 
to the Indictment, aggressive action was planned | men 
and carried out against Austria and Czechosle- | furt 
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iv akia in 1936-1938, followed by the planning and 





waging of war against Poland; and, successively, 
against ten other countries. 

“The prosecution says, in effect, that any sig- 
nificant participation in the affairs of the Nazi 
Party or government is evidence of a participation 
in a conspiracy that is in itself criminal.” 

“Conspiracy”, the Tribunal pointed out, was not 
defined in the Charter. It expressed the opinion 
that “the conspiracy must be clearly outlined in 
its criminal purpose” and “not be too far removed 
from the time of decision and of action”. The 
planning, to be criminal, it said, “must not rest 
merely on the declarations of a party pro- 
gram . . . or the political affirmations expressed 
in Mein Kampf.” It had to examine, it said, 
“whether a concrete plan to wage war existed, 
and determine the participants in that concrete 
plan”. In effect, the Tribunal thus narrowed the 
Prosecution’s concept of conspiracy set forth in 
Count One of the Indictment. 

It stated : 


“It is not necessary to decide whether a single 
master conspiracy between the defendants has been 
established by the evidence. The seizure of power 
by the Nazi Party, and the subsequent domination 
by the Nazi State of all spheres of economic and 
social life must of course be remembered when 
the later plans for waging war are examined. 
That plans were made to wage wars, as early as 
November 5th 1937, and probably before that, is 
apparent. And thereafter, such preparations con- 
tinued in many directions, and against the peace 
of many countries. Indeed the threat of war— 
and war itself if necessary—was an integral part 
of the Nazi policy. But the evidence establishes 
with certainty the existence of many separate plans 
tather than a single conspiracy embracing them 
all. That Germany was rapidly moving to com- 
plete dictatorship from the moment that the Nazis 
sized power, and progressively in the direction of 
war, has been overwhelmingly shown in the 
ordered sequence of aggressive acts and wars al- 
ready set out in this Judgment.” 


It found that the evidence established “the com- 
non planning to prepare and wage war by cer- 
tain of the defendants”, adding that it was im- 
material to consider whether a single conspiracy 
to the extent and over the time set out in the Indict- 
ment had been conclusively proved. It found 
further that “continued planning, with aggressive 


war as the objective” had been established beyond 
doubt. 

The Tribunal rejected as unsound the argument 
that such common planning could not exist under 
a complete dictatorship, saying that a “plan in the 
execution of which a number of persons participate 
is still a plan, even though conceived by only one 
of them; and those who execute the plan do not 
avoid responsibility by showing that they acted 
under the direction of the man who conceived it.” 
Hitler, it was said, could not make aggressive war 
by himself. “He had to have the cooperation of 
statesmen, military leaders, diplomats, and busi- 
nessmen. When they, with knowledge of his aims, 
gave him their cooperation, they made themselves 
parties to the plan he had initiated. They are not 
to be deemed innocent because Hitler made use of 
them, if they knew what they were doing ... . 
The relation of leader and follower does not pre- 
clude responsibility here any more than it does in 
the comparable tyranny of organized domestic 
crime.” 

The Tribunal stated that the Charter (in arti- 
cle 6) did “not define as a separate crime any 
conspiracy except the one to commit acts of aggres- 
sive war.” It referred to that paragraph of arti- 
cle 6 providing: “Leaders, organizers, instigators 
and accomplices participating in the formulation 
or execution of a common plan or conspiracy to 
commit any of the foregoing crimes are respon- 
sible for all acts performed by any person in 
execution of such plan.” This, the Tribunal said, 
did not add a new and separate crime to those 
already listed, but rather established the respon- 
sibility of persons participating in a common plan. 

Accordingly, it concluded that it would “dis- 
regard the charges in Count One [of the Indict- 
ment] that the defendants conspired to commit 
war crimes and crimes against humanity” and 
“consider only the common plan to prepare, initi- 
ate and wage aggressive war.” 


War Crimes and Crimes Against Humanity 


The Tribunal then turned to the consideration 
of war crimes and crimes against humanity. War 
crimes and crimes against humanity were thus de- 
fined in paragraphs (b) and (c) of article 6 of the 
Charter: 

“(b) War crimes: Namely, violations of the 
laws or customs of war. Such violations shall 
include, but not be limited to, murder, ill-treat- 
ment or deportation to slave labor or for any other 





purpose of civilian population of or in occupied 
territory, murder or ill-treatment of prisoners of 
war or persons on the seas, killing of hostages, 
plunder of public or private property, wanton de- 
struction of cities, towns or villages, or devastation 
not justified by military necessity ; 

“(c) Crimes against humanity: Namely, mur- 
der, extermination, enslavement, deportation, and 
other inhumane acts committed against any civil- 
ian population, before or during the war, or perse- 
cutions on political, racial or religious grounds in 
execution of or in connection with any crime within 
the jurisdiction of the Tribunal, whether or not 
in violation of the domestic law of the country 
where perpetrated.” 


Count Three of the Indictment related to war 
crimes; Count Four to crimes against humanity. 

It was impossible, the Tribunal said, for its 
judgment adequately to review the overwhelming 
evidence presented regarding war crimes, adding: 
“The truth remains that War Crimes were com- 
mitted on a vast scale, never before seen in the 
history of War.” The majority arose, it said, out 
of the Nazi conception of “total war” in which 
“the moral ideas underlying the Conventions 
which seek to make war more humane are no 
longer regarded as having force or validity.” 
Some war crimes, the Tribunal found, “were de- 
liberately planned long in advance”, such as the 
plunder of the territories of the Soviet Union and 
the ill treatment of its civilian population, and 
also the exploitation of the inhabitants of the oc- 
cupied countries for slave labor. Other war 
crimes, such as the murder of recaptured prisoners 
of war, of Commandos or captured airmen, or the 
destruction of the Soviet Commissars, were found 
to be “the result of direct orders circulated through 
the highest official channels”. 

As a prelude to its discussion, the Tribunal by 
way of summary said: 


“The Tribunal proposes, therefore, to deal quite 
generally with the question of War Crimes, and 
to refer to them later when examining the respon- 
sibility of the individual defendants in relation 
to them. Prisoners of war were ill-treated and 
tortured and murdered, not only in defiance of the 
well-established rules of international law, but 
in complete disregard of the elementary dictates 
of humanity. Civilian populations in occupied 
territories suffered the same fate. Whole popula- 
tions were deported to Germany for the purposes 
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of slave labor upon defence works, armament pr 
duction and similar tasks connected with the w 
effort. Hostakes were taken in very large nun. 
bers from the civilian populations in all the 
cupied countries, and were shot as suited the Ge: 
man purposes. Public and private property wa 
systematically plundered and pillaged in order t 
enlarge the resources of Germany at the expens 
of the rest of Europe. Cities and towns and yj. 
lages were wantonly destroyed without militan 
justification or necessity.” 


It will be noted that in this recital of wy 
crimes, the Tribunal omitted any reference to on 
of those listed in article 6 (b) of the Charter, 
namely “murder or ill-treatment of . . . person 
on the seas”, which was also charged in Count 
Three of the Indictment. In the judgment r. 
garding Doenitz, one of the two naval officers in. 
dicted, the Tribunal stated specifically that though 
he was found guilty on Count Three of the Indict 
ment (relating to war crimes) his sentence was 
“not assessed on the ground of his breaches of the 
international law of submarine warfare” in viewo! 
“all of the facts proved and in particular of m 
order of the British Admiralty announced 
8 May 1940 according to which all vessels should 
be sunk at night [stc] in the Skagerrak, and the 
answers to interrogatories by Admiral Nimit 
stating that unrestricted submarine warfare was 
carried on in the Pacific Ocean by the United 
States from the first day that nation entered the 
war.” 

In the judgment regarding Raeder, the only 
other naval officer indicted, the Tribunal stated 
that in respect to the charge that he carried 
unrestricted submarine warfare it made the same 
finding as it had concerning Doenitz. 

In its general review of the evidence regarding 
war crimes the Tribunal discussed the “Murder 
and Ill-treatment of Prisoners of War”, “Murder 
and Ill-treatment of Civilian Population”, and 
“Slave Labor Policy”. 

The persecution of the Jews, which was said to 
have been proved before it in the greatest detail, 
was treated in a special section. After briefly 
reviewing the pre-war treatment of the Jews, the 
Tribunal said “The Nazi persecution of Jews i 
Germany before the war, severe and repressive 4 
it was, cannot compare, however, with the policy 
pursued during the war in the occupied tert 
tories.” This policy it then reviewed in more 
detail. 
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The next section of the Tribunal’s judgment is 
devoted to “the law relating to War Crimes and 
Crimes against Humanity.” The Tribunal stated 
that it was of course bound by the Charter in its 
definition of both categories of crime, but pointed 
out that the war crimes defined in the Charter 
“were already recognized as war crimes under in- 
ternational law” and were covered by articles 46, 
50, 52, and 56 of the regulations annexed to the 
Hague convention of 1907 respecting the laws and 
customs of war on land, and articles 2, 3, 4, 46, and 
51 of the Geneva prisoners of war convention of 
1929. The Tribunal found that it was not nec- 
essary to decide the question of whether or not, 
in view of the provision in article 2 of the Hague 
convention that the regulations annexed to the con- 
vention should only apply if all the belligerents 
were parties thereto, the Hague convention ap- 
plied in the case before it, several of the belliger- 
ents in the recent war not having been such parties. 
In support of its view the Tribunal pointed out 
that the 1907 convention expressly purported “to 
revise” the general laws and customs of war 
“which it thus recognized to be then existing”. 
It said further that the rules of land warfare, laid 
down in the Hague convention, by 1939 “were 
recognized by all civilized nations, and were re- 
garded as being declaratory of the laws and cus- 
toms of war which are referred to in Article 6 (b) 
of the Charter.” 

The Tribunal rejected the argument by the de- 
fense that Germany, having completely subju- 
gated many of the countries occupied during the 
war and incorporated them into the German Reich, 
was no longer bound by the rules of land warfare 
but entitled to deal with the occupied countries as 
though they were part of Germany. It was un- 
necessary, the Tribunal said, to decide whether the 
doctrine of subjugation “dependent as it is upon 
military conquest, has any application where the 
subjugation is the result of the crime of aggressive 
war.” The doctrine was never considered appli- 
cable, it pointed out, “so long as there was an army 
in the field attempting to restore the occupied 
countries to their true owners”, and accordingly 
could not apply to any territories occupied after 
September 1, 1939. As to the war crimes com- 
mitted in Bohemia and Moravia, the Tribunal said, 
it was “a sufficient answer that these territories 
were never added to the Reich, but a mere pro- 
tectorate was established over them.” Their occu- 


pation, it said later, was “a military occupation 
covered by the rule of warfare.” 

As to crimes against humanity which were 
charged in the Indictment as having been com- 
mitted before as well as during the war, there was 
no doubt whatever, according to the Tribunal, 
that a policy of persecution, repression, and mur- 
der, in Germany, of civilians potentially hostile 
to the Government, was most ruthlessly carried 
out before the war of 1939. “The persecution of 
Jews during the same period,” it said, “is estab- 
lished beyond all doubt.” . However, the Tribunal 
continued, “to constitute crimes against humanity, 
the acts relied on before the outbreak of war must 
have been in execution of, or in connection with, 
any crime within the jurisdiction of the Tribu- 
nal.” The Tribunal found that “revolting and 
horrible as many of these crimes were, it has not 
been satisfactorily proved that they were done in 
execution of, or in connection with, any such 
crime.” It therefore concluded that it could not 
“make a general declaration that the acts before 
1939 [charged in the Indictment] were crimes 
against humanity within the meaning of the Char- 
ter, but from the beginning of the war in 1939 war 
crimes were committed on a vast scale, which were 
also crimes against humanity; and insofar as the 
inhumane acts charged in the Indictment, and 
committed after the beginning of the war, did not 
constitute war crimes, they were all committed in 
execution of, or in connection with, the aggressive 
war, and therefore constituted crimes against 
humanity.” 

In a later portion of its judgment regarding the 
defendant Von Schirach, who after July 1940 was 
made Gauleiter of Vienna, the Tribunal held that 
“murder, extermination, enslavement, deportation 
and other inhumane acts” and “persecutions on 
political, racial or religious grounds” in connec- 
tion with the occupation of Austria constituted 
crimes against humanity under article 6 (c) of 
the Charter. This followed, the Tribunal said, 
from the fact that, since Austria was occupied pur- 
suant to a common plan of aggression, its occupa- 
tion was a crime within the Tribunal’s jurisdiction 
as that term was used in article 6(c). 


Declaration of Criminality Against Groups or 
Organizations 

For an understanding of the Tribunal’s find- 
ings as to the groups or organizations against 
which the Prosecution sought a declaration of 
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criminality, one must turn first to the Tribunal’s 
charter which provides: 


“Article 9. At the trial of any individual mem- 
ber of any group or organization the Tribunal may 
declare (in connection with any act of which the 
individual may be convicted) that the group or 
organization of which the individual was a 
member was a criminal organization. 

“After receipt of the indictment the Tribunal 
shall give such notice as it thinks fit that the prose- 
cution intends to ask the Tribunal to make such 
declaration and any member of the organization 
will be entitled to apply to the Tribunal for leave 
to be heard by the Tribunal upon the question of 
the criminal character of the organization. The 
Tribunal shall have power to allow or reject the 
application. If the application is allowed, the 
Tribunal may direct in what manner the appli- 
cants shall be represented and heard. 

“Article 10. In cases where a group or organiza- 
tion is declared criminal by the Tribunal, the 
competent national authority of any signatory 
shall have the right to bring individuals to trial 
for membership therein before national, military 
or occupation courts. In any such case the crim- 
inal nature of the group or organization is con- 
sidered proved and shall not be questioned.” 

The prosecution sought a declaration of crim- 
inality against seven groups or organizations, the 
Reich Cabinet, the Leadership Corps of the Nazi 
Party, the SS, the SD, the Gestapo, the SA and 
the General Staff and High Command of the 
German Armed Forces. Each of the groups or 
organizations was charged with responsibility for 
crimes under all four counts of the Indictment. 

In its introductory remarks regarding the ac- 
cused organizations, the Tribunal pointed out 
that it was vested with discretion as to whether 
it would declare any organization criminal, a dis- 
cretion, it said, which “should be exercised in ac- 
cordance with well settled legal principles, one of 
the most important of which is that criminal guilt 
is personal, and that mass punishments should be 
avoided.” If satisfied of the criminal guilt of any 
organization or group, the Tribunal continued, it 
“should not hesitate to declare it to be criminal 
because the theory of ‘group criminality’ is new, 
or because it might be unjustly applied by some 
subsequent tribunals.” And it said further: “A 
criminal organization is analogous to a criminal 
conspiracy in that the essence of both is coopera- 
tion for criminal purposes. There must be a 
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group bound together and organized for a com 
mon purpose. The group must be formed or used 
in connection with the commission of crimes de 
nounced by the Charter. Since the declaration 
with respect to the organizations and groups will 
as has been pointed out, fix the criminality of it 
members, that definition should exclude person 
who had no knowledge of the criminal purposes or 
acts of the organization and those who wer 
drafted by the State for membership, unless they 
were personally implicated in the commission of 
acts declared criminal by Article 6 of the Charter 
as members of the organization. Membership 
alone is not enough to come within the scope of 
these declarations.” 

The first group or organization which the 
Tribunal considered was the Leadership Corps of 
the Nazi Party. This group was defined in the 
indictment as consisting of persons “who were at 
any time, according to common Nazi terminology, 
Politischer Leiter (political leaders) of any grade 
or rank,” that is, “the leaders of the various fune- 
tional offices of the Party (for example, the Reichs- 
leitung, or Party Reich Directorate, and the 
Gauleitung, or Party Gau Directorate), as well as 
the territorial leaders of the Party (for example, 
the Gauleiter).” However on February 28, 1946, 
the Prosecution excluded from the declaration 
sought all members of the staffs of the Ortsgrup- 
penleiter and all assistants of the Zellenleiter and 
Blockleiter. There remained, however, included 


within the declaration sought, as the Tribunal] ; 


pointed out: “the Fuehrer, the Reichsleitung, the 
Gauleiters and their staff officers, the Kreisleiters 
and their staff officers, the Ortsgruppenleiters, the 
Zellenleiters, and the Blockleiters, a group esti- 
mated to contain at least 600,000 people.” 

After reviewing the activities of the Leadership 
Corps, the Tribunal concluded that it “was used 
for purposes which were criminal under the Char- 
ter and involved the Germanization of incorpo- 
rated territory, the persecution of the Jews, the 
administration of the slave labor program, and the 
mistreatment of prisoners of war.” It accord- 
ingly declared criminal the group composed of 
those members of the Leadership Corps who held 
positions as members of the Reichsleitung, persons 
who held positions as Gauleiter, Kreisleiter, and 
Ortsgruppenleiter, as well as the heads of the vari- 
ous staff organizations of the Gauleiter and Kreis 
leiter. Its decisions on these staff organizations, 
it said, included only the Amtsleiter who were 
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heads of offices on the staffs of the Reichsleiter, 
Gauleiter, and Kreisleiter. 

“With respect to other staff officers and party 
organizations attached to the Leadership Corps 
other than the Amtsleiters referred to above,” the 
Tribunal said it would “follow the suggestion of 
the Prosecution in excluding them from the dec- 
laration”. This declaration of criminality was 
limited to those “who became or remained mem- 
bers of the organization with knowledge that it 
was being used for the commission of acts declared 
criminal by Article 6 of the Charter, or who were 
personally implicated as members of the organiza- 
tion in the commission of such crimes.” The Tri- 
bunal further limited the scope of its declaration 
by stating: “The basis of this finding is the par- 
ticipation of the organization in war crimes and 
crimes against humanity connected with the war; 
the group declared criminal cannot include, there- 
fore, persons who had ceased to hold the positions 
enumerated in the preceding paragraph prior to 
September 1, 1939.” 

The Tribunal next considered the Gestapo and 
SD. The SD [Sicherheitsdienst], a department 
of the SS [Schutzstaffeln], was covered in the 
Indictment in the section dealing with the latter 
organization. However, orally, the Prosecution 
presented the cases against the Gestapo and SD 
together because of the close working relationship 
between them. The Tribunal permitted the SD 
to present its defense separately, but, after examin- 
ing the evidence, decided to consider the Gestapo 
and SD together in its judgment. 

In the Indictment the Gestapo was defined as 
consisting of “the headquarters, departments, of- 
fices, branches and all the forces and personnel of 
the Geheime Staatspolizei organized or existing at 
any time after 30 January 1933, including the 
Geheime Staatspolizei of Prussia and equivalent 
secret or political police forces of the Reich and 
the components thereof.” The Tribunal found 
that the Gestapo and SD “were used for purposes 
which were criminal under the Charter involving 
the persecution and extermination of the Jews, 
brutalities and killings in concentration camps, 
excesses in the administration of occupied terri- 
tories, the administration of the slave labor pro- 
gram and the mistreatment and murder of pris- 
oners of war.” In its declaration of criminality 
regarding the Gestapo, the Tribunal included “all 
executive and administrative officials of Amt IV 
of the RSHA [Reichssicherheitshauptamt; or 
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Reich Security Head Office] or concerned with 
Gestapo administration in other departments of 
the RSHA and all local Gestapo officials serving 
both inside and outside of Germany, including the 
members of the Frontier Police, but not including 
the members of the Border and Customs Protec- 
tion or the Secret Field police, except such mem- 
bers as have been specified above.” At the sugges- 
tion of the Prosecution, it excluded “persons em- 
ployed by the Gestapo for purely clerical, steno- 
graphic, janitorial or similar unofficial routine 
tasks.” In the case of the SD it included those 
persons who held positions in “Amts ITI, VI, and 
VII of the RSHA and all other members of the 
SD, including all local representatives and agents, 
honorary or otherwise, whether they were tech- 
nically members of the SS or not.” 

It excluded honorary informers who were not 
members of the SS, and members of the Abwehr 
who were transferred to the SD, as the Prose- 
cution had done. But, as in the case of the 
Leadership Corps, this finding in respect to the 
Gestapo and SD was limited to the persons enu- 
merated “who became or remained members of the 
organization with knowledge that it was being 
used for the commission of acts declared criminal 
by article 6 of the Charter, or who were personally 
implicated as members of the organization in the 
commission of such crimes.” 

And, as it did in the case of the Leadership 
Corps, the Tribunal added that since the basis of 
its findings was participation of the organization 
in war crimes and crimes against humanity con- 
nected with the war, the group declared criminal 
could not include persons who had ceased to hold 
the enumerated positions prior to September 1, 
1939. 

The third organization discussed by the Tri- 
bunal was the SS. This was defined in the indict- 
ment as consisting “of the entire corps of the SS 
and all offices, departments, services, agencies, 
branches, formations, organizations and groups of 
which it was at any time comprised or which 
were at any time integrated in it, including but 
not limited to, the Allgemeine SS, the Waffen SS, 
the SS Totenkopf Verbinde, SS Polizei Regimente 
and the Sicherheitsdienst des Reichsfiihrers—SS 
(commonly known as the SD).” (The SD was 
treated separately by the Tribunal with the Ges- 
tapo, as indicated above.) 

After reviewing the activities of the SS, the 
Tribunal said: “It is impossible to single out any 
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one portion of the SS which was not involved in 
these criminal activities.” It found further that 
knowledge of these activities “was sufficiently 
general to justify declaring that the SS was a 
criminal organization to the extent hereinafter 
described,” and that though there was an attempt 
to keep secret some phases of its activities “its 
criminal programs were so widespread, and in- 
volved slaughter on such a gigantic scale, that its 
criminal activities must have been widely known.” 

As in the case of the Leadership Corps, the Ges- 
tapo and SD, the Tribunal found that the SS “was 
utilized for purposes which were criminal under 
the Charter involving the persecution and exter- 
mination of the Jews, brutalities and killings in 
concentration camps, excesses in the administra- 
tion of occupied territories, the administration of 
the slave labor program and the mistreatment and 
murder of prisoners of war.” 

The Tribunal in its declaration of criminality in- 
cluded “all persons who had been officially ac- 
cepted as members of the SS including the mem- 
bers of the Allgemeine SS, members of the Waffen 
SS, members of the SS Totenkopf Verbaende and 
the members of any of the different police forces 
who were members of the SS.” It did not include 
the so-called “SS riding units”. It excluded 
further “those who were drafted into membership 
by the State in such a way as to give them no 
choice in the matter, and who had committed no 
such crimes [acts declared criminal by article 6 
of the Charter]”. 

As in the case of the organizations previously 
discussed, the Tribunal limited its findings to those 
“who had been officially accepted as members of 
the SS as enumerated in the preceding paragraph 
who became or remained members” with know]- 
edge that it was being used for the commission of 
criminal acts or who were personally implicated 
in the commission of such acts. And it made the 
same limitation that since the basis of its finding 
was the participation of the organization in war 
crimes and crimes against humanity connected 
with the war, the group declared criminal could 
not include persons who ceased to belong to the 
enumerated organizations prior to September 1, 
1939. 

The Tribunal next considered the SA [Die 
Sturmabteilungen, or Storm Troopers of the Nazi 
Party], described in the Indictment as “a forma- 
tion of the Nazi Party under the immediate juris- 
diction of the Fiihrer, organized on military lines, 
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whose membership was composed of volunteers 
serving as political soldiers of the Party.” 

The Tribunal declined to declare the SA 
a criminal organization, stating that it had not 
been shown that atrocities in which it participated 
up until the purge beginning on June 30, 1934 were 
part of a specific plan to wage aggressive war, 
After the purge, the Tribunal said, the SA was 
reduced to the status of a group of unimportant 
Nazi hangers-on, and “although in specific in- 
stances some units of the SA were used for the 
commission of War Crimes and Crimes against 
Humanity, it cannot be said that its member 
generally participated in or even knew of the 
criminal acts.” 

The next organization which the Tribunal re. 
fused to declare criminal (the Soviet member dis- 
senting) was the Reich Cabinet which was defined 
in the indictment to include the members of the 
ordinary cabinet after January 30, 1933, the 
members of the Council of Ministers for the De. 
fense of the Reich (established in August 1939), 
and the members of the Secret Cabinet Council 
(set up in 1937). 

The Tribunal gave two reasons for its refusal: 
first, because it had not been shown that after 
1937 the Cabinet ever really acted as a group or 
organization and secondly, because the group of 
persons charged was so small that the members 
could be conveniently tried in proper cases with- 
out resort to a declaration of group criminality 
by the Tribunal. 

As to the first reason, the Tribunal observed that 
from the time it could be said “that a conspiracy 
to make aggressive war existed”, the Reich Cabinet 
did not constitute a governing body, but was 
“merely an aggregation of administrative officers 
subject to the absolute control of Hitler.” It 
stated that no meeting of the Reich Cabinet was 
held after 1937, but laws were promulgated in the 
name of one or more of the Cabinet members. It 
pointed out also that the Secret Cabinet Council 
never met at all. A number of Cabinet members 
were undoubtedly involved in the conspiracy to 
make aggressive war, the Tribunal said, but they 
were involved as individuals, and “there is no 
evidence that the cabinet as a group or organi- 
zation took any part in these crimes.” The Tri 
bunal added that though it appeared that various 
laws authorizing acts which were criminal under 
the Charter were circulated among the members 
of the Reich Cabinet and issued under its author- 
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ity signed by members whose departments were 
concerned, this did not prove that the Cabinet 
after 1937 ever really acted as an organization. 

As to its second reason, the Tribunal stated that 
it was clear the Cabinet members who had been 
ilty of crimes should be brought to trial. It 
estimated that there were 48 members in the group, 
8 of whom were dead, and 17 of whom were on trial 
before the Tribunal (as individual defendants), 
leaving 23 at most as to whom the declaration 
could have an importance. The Tribunal pointed 
out that where an organization with a large mem- 
bership was used for criminal purposes “a declara- 
tion obviates the necessity of inquiring as to its 
criminal character in the later trial of members 
who are accused of participating through member- 
ship in its criminal purposes and thus saves much 
time and trouble.” There was, it said, no such 
advantage in the case of a small group like the 
Reich Cabinet. 

The final group or organization considered by 
the Tribunal was the General Staff and High Com- 
mand of the German Armed Forces. The indict- 
ment defined this group as consisting “of those 
individuals who between February 1938 and May 
1945 were the highest commanders of the Wehr- 
macht, the Army, the Navy, and the Air Forces,” 
that is, individuals who held any of ten enumerated 
appointments. 

In declining to make a declaration of criminality 
(the Soviet member dissenting), the Tribunal 
said that the “number of persons charged [about 
130] while larger than that of the Reich Cabinet, 
is still so small that individual trials of these offi- 
cers would accomplish the purpose here sought bet- 
ter than a declaration.” It added that a more 
compelling reason was that in its opinion the Gen- 
eral Staff and High Command was neither an 
“organization” nor a “group” within the meaning 
of those terms as used in article 9 of the Charter. 
No serious effort had been made, the Tribunal said, 
to assert that the members composed an “organiza- 
tion,” it having been asserted rather that they 
were a “group,” a wider and more embracing term. 
It did not so find, it stated, saying that the exist- 
ence of an association or group did not logically 
follow from the pattern of the activities of the 
officers involved. 

The Tribunal found that these officers were 
actually “an aggregation of military men, a num- 
ber of individuals who happen at a given period 
of time to hold the high-ranking military posi- 


tions”. It expressed the opinion that whether or 
not membership was voluntary was quite beside 
the point, saying that the General Staff and High 
Command, as defined, had a controlling character- 
istic which distinguished it sharply from the other 
organizations indicted. This was that in the case 
of the General Staff and High Command, the 
individual “could not know he was joining a group 
or organization, for such organization did not exist 
except in the charge of the Indictment.” The in- 
dividual could only know, the Tribunal said, that 
he had achieved a certain high rank in one of the 
three services. 

In conclusion the Tribunal stated however that 
it had heard much evidence as to the participation 
of the officers involved in planning and waging 
aggressive war, and in committing war crimes and 
crimes against humanity. The evidence was, it 
said, “as to many of them, clear and convincing”. 
It continued : 

“They have been responsible in large measure 
for the miseries and suffering that have fallen on 
millions of men, women and children. They have 
been a disgrace to the honorable profession of 
arms. Without their military guidance the ag- 
gressive ambitions of Hitler and his fellow Nazis 
would have been academic and sterile. Although 
they were not a group falling within the words 
of the Charter, they were certainly a ruthless mili- 
tary caste. The contemporary German militarism 
flourished briefly with its recent ally, National 
Socialism, as well as or better than it had in the 
generations of the past. 

“Many of these men have made a mockery of 
the soldier’s oath of obedience to military orders. 
When it suits their defense they say they had to 
obey; when confronted with Hitler’s brutal 
crimes, which are shown to have been within their 
general knowledge, they say they disobeyed. The 
truth is they actively participated in all these 
crimes, or sat silent and acquiescent, witnessing 
the commission of crimes on a scale larger and 
more shocking than the world has ever had the 
misfortune to know. This must be said. 

“Where the facts warrant it, these men should 
be brought to trial so that those among them who 
are guilty of these crimes should not escape 
punishment.” 

The concluding portion of the judgment dealt 
with the Tribunal’s findings of guilt or innocence 
in respect to the charges made in the Indictment 
against the individual defendants. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS 


Report on First General Conference of UNESCO 


BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY BENTON! 


I am taking the liberty this evening of breaking 
in on your preparations for Christmas with a re- 
port on an international conference. I returned to 
Washington this morning from Paris, where the 
conference was held. The theme of the conference 
is appropriate to this season—peace on earth and 
to men good-will. 

The meeting I have been attending was the first 
general conference of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization— 
UNESCO for short. UNESCO’s goal is to help 
build peace on earth through building the kind 
of good-will among men that springs from a true 
and steady understanding of each other. 

UNESCO is a unique institution. There has 
never been anything like it in history. The con- 
ference itself was unique—at least among recent 
international gatherings—in the absence of funda- 
mental disagreements between countries. 

I am happy to report that the American Delega- 


* An address delivered over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System on Dec. 23, 1946 and released to the press on the 
same date. Mr. Benton was Chairman of the U.S. Dele- 
gation to the first general conference of UNESCO. 
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tion which accompanied me feels that this first 
conference of UNESCO was a success—that a 
sound start has been made at Paris. It was one of 
the most successful international conferences since 
the end of the war. 

It was not a highbrow conference, although 
some of the world’s best scientists, scholars, and 
educators were there, representing 43 nations. 

It was a hard-headed and down-to-earth con- 
ference. Proposals had come in to the Prepara- 
tory Commission by the bagful during the past 
year. They ranged all the way from the creation 
of a bird sanctuary on Heligoland to an effort 
to eliminate illiteracy throughout the world. 
The Paris conference took a realistic view of 
UNESCO’s job—a view stressed by the American 
Delegation: UNESCO’s projects should be few in 
number at the start. They should not overtax the 
financial ability of the smaller countries during 
this critical year of financial strain. They should 
be practicable. They should meet squarely the 
test question : will this project contribute to peace! 

It was also a political conference. That fact is 
of great importance to the American people. 
Power in today’s world is not merely economic 
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power and military might. It also lies in the field 
of ideas. As older empires lose economic and 
military power, and as new ones emerge, they are 
eager to gain strength on this new frontier—the 
frontier of the mind—where peace and security 
can be waged, as well as mistrust and war. 

We learned in Paris the great importance that 
the statesmen and politicians of other countries 
attach to the proposed educational, scientific, and 
cultural activities of UNESCO. The problem 
within the United States is to see to it that we 
understand how vital it is to us as well. Poten- 
tially, UNESCO is a political force of the first 
magnitude. It can achieve little unless the polit- 
ical, economic, and military problems which now 
becloud the world’s future are resolved. But, ina 
world environment which opens the doors to 
scientific, educational, and cultural exchanges 
between peoples, UNESCO can contribute might- 
ily to the creation of a world will toward peace. 
It can be a major force in the security program 
of the United States, and in the furtherance of 
the broad objectives of American foreign policy— 
peace and prosperity among all peoples of the 
world. 

I have said that no fundamental disagreements 
about policy or program bedevilled the conference. 
The closest approach was an issue raised by the 
representative of Yugoslavia, Mr. Ribnikar. In 
a thoughtful speech at the opening of the confer- 
ence Mr. Ribnikar inquired whether UNESCO 
proposed to develop a philosophy of its own which 
would be dominated by western thought and would 
exclude or even combat the philosophy of dialecti- 
cal materialism, which is the philosophy of the 
Soviet Union. He was assured that UNESCO is 
committed to no single philosophy; that it will be 
a free forum of ideas; that its prime purpose is 
to advance understanding, among all peoples, of 
each other’s ideas and cultures. 

Mr. Ribnikar also called upon UNESCO to, and 
I quote, “take active measures to suppress any 
attempt to provoke suspicion and hatred between 
the peoples”. On this point it was less possible 
to reassure him, since UNESCO has neither a 
policy nor a power of suppression. 

I cite Mr. Ribnikar’s speech because it may have 
a bearing upon the decision of the Soviet Union 
to join UNESCO. Russia was the only major 
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power absent from the conference. While there is 
great and useful work for UNESCO to do through 
its present roster of members, it cannot realize its 
full potentialities unless and until the Soviet 
Union constructively joins in the work. 

Before the Paris meeting we had heard that 
some of the other nations—particularly some of 
the smaller nations—feared that the United States 
would try to dominate the conference. We were 
told that the small nations feared what they called 
“American cultural imperialism”. It is the Holly- 
wood motion picture which is feared most of all. 

The American Delegation arrived in Paris de- 
termined to press for maximum use of the mass 
media of communication—motion pictures, radio, 
and the press—because they constitute a potent 
new instrument in the pursuit of peace. We were 
delighted to find other nations taking the lead on 
proposals which we had been prepared to advance. 

In the conference subcommission on mass media, 
under the chairmanship of a Belgian and the vice- 
chairmanship of a Dane, the British, the French, 
the Canadians and others came forward vigor- 
ously with proposals that coincided closely with 
our own ideas. 

Even after a rigorous effort to screen proposed 
projects, over 100 potential projects emerged in 
the final report of the conference. That was prob- 
ably too many. I shall list briefly five of the 
major projects UNESCO has agreed to begin work 
on during 1947. You will see that they are im- 
mense undertakings for a young and untried or- 
ganization. 

First, a world-wide attack on the problem of il- 
literacy and the establishment of minimum stand- 
ards of education everywhere. This is a revolu- 
tionary undertaking, but it lies at the heart of 
UNESCO’s long-range effort. If UNESCO can 
contribute substantially to its solution, it will have 
justified its existence through this effort alone. 
Well over half the world’s population is illiterate. 
Can the world achieve peace through understand- 
ing in the absence of the simplest tools of under- 
standing, the ability to read and write? Illiterate 
men are pawns in a power struggle. They are also 
victims of an inequality so grave as to constitute 
a threat to peace. UNESCO will create a staff of 
its own, supplemented by experts from many na- 
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tions, to recommend programs for combatting il- 
literacy ; to develop educational materials; and to 
determine how best to use books, pictures, films, 
and radio, as well as the schoolroom. 

Second, UNESCO will undertake a study of 
the psychological and social tensions that lead to 
war. When the tensions that produce unrest, 
suspicion, and hatred among classes, races, and 
peoples have been identified and described we shall 
know better how to attack UNESCO’s central 
problem of promoting peace through understand- 
ing. UNESCO will seek to stimulate and coordi- 
nate research on these tensions by social scientists 
of many nations. 

Third, an effort to reduce the barriers that now 
obstruct the free flow of communications among 
peoples. In this UNESCO will cooperate with the 
Commission on Human Rights of the United 
Nations. We know from bitter experience that 
even highly literate peoples, when they are cut off 
from a full, honest, and continuous account of 
developments among other peoples, can be propa- 
gandized and bullied into aggressive belligerency. 
UNESCO will cooperate with the United Nations 
in a report that will survey available facilities 
throughout the world for the printing of news, 
books, and periodicals; the production and distri- 
bution of films; and the broadcasting and reception 
of radio programs. The report will deal also with 
copyright restrictions, with the high cost of cable 
and wireless communication—indeed with all the 
restrictions on the flow of information and ideas 
across iiternational boundaries, and with the sup- 
pression and distortion of information and ideas 
by any influence. 

Fourth, and again in cooperation with the 
United Nations, UNESCO will explore the possi- 
bility of creating a world-wide broadcasting 
network, under international auspices. Such a 
network might bring to ordinary people every- 
where, and in many languages, an account of the 
history, the achievements, the problems, the hopes 
and the aspirations, the music and the literature of 
other peoples. 

Fifth, and a very different kind of enterprise— 
this one in the field of science—is the proposed 
International Institute of the Amazon. This will 
bring together scientists from many nations and 
from many fields of science to study the problems 
of food, disease, and natural resources of a tropical 
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area. The tropical areas of the world have bee 
characterized by malnutrition and backwardness, 
An international attack upon this problem will 
offer an opportunity for cooperative action. If 
may open up new possibilities for the development 
of the tropics in such a way as to reduce futur 
international tensions. 

I have given five major examples of the scope of 
UNESCO and of the decisions taken at Paris, 
There was unanimous and enthusiastic support for 
the proposed projects for the exchange of students 
and scholars and scientists, and the exchange of 
books and educational films. And although 
UNESCO is not a relief agency, $400,000 was 
voted for a short-term project to stimulate public 
and private organizations to assist in the recon- 
struction of the educational systems of war. 
devastated countries. 

I shall close on a note of hope and caution. 
UNESCO can become one of the most useful in- 
struments ever devised by man. But it can fulfil 
its potentialities only under favorable conditions. 

The winning of peace is largely a political and 
an economic problem. It cannot succeed unless 
the political and economic agencies of the United 
Nations succeed. It can help them to succeed. In 
the long run it can build a firmer foundation of 
understanding, making future political and eco- 
nomic problems easier to solve. 

Do not expect too much of UNESCO too soon. 
UNESCO has no powers to intervene in the cul- 
tural or educational life of any nation and should 
not have. It must do its work chiefly through 
other organizations. Its operating budget for 
1947—$6,000,000—though it is as much as many 
small] nations could afford in this difficult period— 
is a pittance compared to the task and the 
opportunity. 

The great hope for UNESCO is that its leader- 
ship will learn how to seize and fire the imagina- 
tion of ordinary men and women everywhere, 
without producing ultimate disillusion through 
promising too much too fast. If you could have 
joined me in Paris, and seen for yourselves the 
earnestness and the ability that went into the 
launching of this United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, I am sure 
you would share my faith that this is a happier 
Christmas because of it. 
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Meeting of the Security Council 


RESOLUTION ESTABLISHING COMMISSION OF INVESTIGATION 
OF GREEK BORDER INCIDENT! 


Wuereas, there have been presented to the Se- 
curity Council oral and written statements by the 
Greek, Yugoslav, Albanian and Bulgarian Gov- 
ernments relating to disturbed conditions in 
Northern Greece along the frontier between Greece 
on the one hand and Albania, Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia on the other, which conditions, in the opinion 
of the Council, should be investigated before the 
Council attempts to reach any conclusions regard- 
ing the issues involved. 

Resolved: That the Security Council under 
Article 34 of the Charter establish a Commission 
of Investigation to ascertain the facts relating 
to the alleged border violations along the frontier 
between Greece on the one hand and Albania, 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia on the other. 

That the Commission be composed of a Rep- 
resentative of each of the Members of the Security 
Council as it will be constituted in 1947. 

That the Commission shall proceed to the area 
not later than January 15, 1947, and shall submit 
to the Security Council at the earliest possible 
date a report of the facts disclosed by its investi- 
gation. The Commission shall, if it deems it ad- 
visable or if requested by the Security Council, 
make preliminary reports to the Security Council. 

That the Commission shall have authority to 
conduct its investigation in Northern Greece and 
in such places in other parts of Greece, in Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia as the Commission con- 
siders should be included in its investigation in 
order to elucidate the causes and nature of 
the above-mentioned border violations and 
disturbances. 

That the Commission shall have the authority 
to call upon the Governments, officials and na- 
tionals of those countries, as well as such other 
sources as the Commission deems necessary, for 
information relevant to its investigation. 

That the Security Council request the Secretary- 
General to communicate with the appropriate 


authorities of the countries named above in order 
to facilitate the Commission’s investigation in 
those countries. 

That each Representative on the Commission 
be entitled to select the personnel necessary to 
assist him and that, in addition, the Security 
Council requests the Secretary-General to provide 
such staff and assistance to the Commission as it 
deems necessary for the prompt and effective ful- 
fillment of its task. 

That the Representative of each of the Govern- 
ments of Greece, Albania, Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia be invited to assist in the organization of 
the Commission in a liaison capacity. 

That the Commission be invited to make any 
proposals that it may deem wise for averting a 
repetition of border violations and disturbances 
in these areas. 


Meeting of Special Technical 
Committee on Relief Needs? 


The Special Technical Committee on Relief 
Needs, established after the termination of 
UNRRA under a resolution passed by the General 
Assembly, December 11, 1946 (Doc. A/213), held 
its first meeting at Lake Success on December 18. 

The Committee consists of 10 experts in the field 
of finance and foreign trade, designated by the 
Governments of Argentina, Brazil, Canada, China, 
Denmark, France, Poland, the United Kingdom, 
the United States and the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics, serving in their individual capaci- 
ties and not as representatives of the Governments 
by which they are designated. 


* Adopted by the Security Council on Dec. 19. For 
text of the U.S. draft resolution submitted to the Security 
Council on Dec. 18, see BULLETIN of Dec. 29, 1946, p. 1183. 

? Released to the press by the United Nations on Dec. 18, 
1946. 
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The functions of the Committee are: 


(a) to study the minimum import requirements 
of the basic essentials of life, particularly food 
and supplies for agricultural production of coun- 
tries which the Committee believes might require 
assistance in the prevention of suffering or of 
economic retrogression which threatens the supply 
of these basic essentials; 

(6) to survey the means available to each coun- 
try concerned to finance such imports; 

(c) to report concerning the amount of finan- 
cial assistance which it believes may be required 
in the light of (a) and (0) above. 


The Committee elected as its chairman Mr. 
Henrik Kauffman (Denmark), and adopted its 
rules of procedure and agenda. The Committee 
also discussed its plan of work and timetable up 
to January 15, 1947 when it will have to submit a 
report to the Secretary-General. 

It was agreed that the secretariat communicate 
next Monday to members of the Committee, for 
study, all available data on relief needs and on the 
ability to pay of countries requesting assistance. 


Colombia Signs Articles of Agreement 
of International Bank ' 


Harold D. Smith, Vice President of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, announced on December 26 that Colombia 
has signed the articles of agreement of the Inter- 
national Bank. Colombia has been a member 
of the International Monetary Fund since its 
inception. 

Colombia is one of the countries which attended 
the Bretton Woods Conference in the summer of 
1944. Under the articles of agreement of the 
Bank, the subscription to the capital of the Bank 
assigned to Colombia is $35,000,000. By action 
of the Board of Governors of the Bank at the 


*, Released to the press on Dec. 26, 1946 by the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 

? Released to the press jointly by the International 
Monetary Fund and the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development on Dec. 30, 1946. 
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initial meeting at Savannah, Georgia, in March 
1946, the time during which those countries at. 
tending the Bretton Woods Conference are ep. 
titled to accept the articles of agreement wa; 
extended from December 31, 1945 to December 31, 
1946. Other countries entitled to sign the article 
of agreement before the end of this year, which 
have not yet done so, are Australia, Liberia, New 
Zealand, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
and Venezuela. 


Venezuela Signs Articles of Agreement 
of International Fund_and_Interna- 
tional Bank? 


The Articles of Agreement of the International 
Monetary Fund and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development were signed on 
December 3 by Dr. M. A. Falcon-Bricefio on be- 
half of the Government of Venezuela. 

Having participated in the Bretton Woods 
monetary and financial conference, Venezuela is 
among the nations entitled to sign the Articles of 
Agreement by December 31, 1946. Venezuela’ 
quota in the International Monetary Fund is 
$15,000,000 and its subscription to the Inter. 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment is $10,500,000. 


Agreement Between the United 
Nations and the ILO Signed 


{Released to the press by the United Nations December 20) 
The protocol bringing into force the agreement 
concluded between the United Nations and the 
International Labor Organization was signed on 
December 20 in the office of the United Nation 
Secretary-General. Trygve Lie signed for the 
United Nations, and Edward J. Phelan, Director 
General of the ILO, signed for that organization. 
The agreement brings the ILO into official re 
lationship with the United Nations as a special: 
ized agency under the coordinating authority of 
the Economic and Social Council. Mr. Phelan 
will remain in his post as Director General of the 
ILO office. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


Calendar of Meetings’ 





In Session as of December 29, 1946 
Far Eastern Commission . 


United Nations: 
Security Council . -: 
Military Staff Committee . 
Commission on Atomic Energy . ok Whee cake oA 
UNRRA - Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees (IGCR), 
Joint Planning Committee 
Telecommunications Advisory Committee . 


German External Property Negotiations: 
With Portugal (Safehaven) 
With Spain (Safehaven) 


Inter-Allied Trade Board for Japan . 


FAO: Preparatory Commission To Study World Food Board 
Proposals 


Inter-Allied Reparation Agency (IARA): 
Custodial Claims 


Meetings on Conflicting 


PICAO: Rules of the Air and Air Traffic Control Division . 


Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees (IGCR): Sixth Plenary 
Session 


European Central Inland Transport Organization (ECITO): Sixth 
Session of the Council 


Scheduled for December 1946 — February 1947 


Meeting of Medical and Statistical Commissions of Inter-American 
Committee on Social Security 


PICAO: 
Divisional 
Personnel Licensing Division 


CS 





Washington . 


Lake Success 
Lake Success 
Lake Success 


Washington and Lake Success . 


Lake Success 
Lisbon . 
Madrid . 
Washington . 


Washington . 


Brussels 


Montreal . 


London . 


Paris . 


Washington . 


Montreal . 


1Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State. 





Feb. 26 


Mar. 25 
Mar. 25 
June 14 
July 25 


Nov. 10 
Sept. 3 
Nov. 12 


Oct. 24 
Oct. 28 


Nov. 6 


Dec. 3 
Dec. 16—20 


Dec. 18-19 


Jan. 6-11 


Jan. 7 

















Calendar of Meetings—Continued 
PICAO—Continued An 
Divisional—Continued 
Aeronautical Maps and Charts Division. ......... ~ PR wc ce tte ee Te Ca 
Accident Investigation Division ...........4... NE es we Os . | Feb. 4 ses: 
Airworthiness Division . . . on ee ener ces 5 eS 0 oe Se eee . | Feb. 18 
Airline Operating Practices Division ee ee eee CO Oe een 
Regional i 
South Pacific Regional Air Navigation Meeting ....... Melbourne ....... . . | Feb. 4 tio! 
Twelfth Pan American Sanitary Conference. ......... ste di? a a Gk a . . | Jan, 12-24 Sal 
Second Pan American Conference on Sanitary Education. . ...| Caracas ........ =... | Jan. 12-24 age 
ee Washington. ........ | Jan. 15 sp 
in 
United Nations: : 
Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC) me 
Drafting Committee of International Trade Organization, Pre- | Lake Success ....... . | Jan. 20-Febj rep 
paratory Committee 28 nu 
Economic and Employment Commission ........ . .| LakeSuccess ....... . | Jan. 20-Feb.j 
Social Commission. . . Lake Success ...... . . | Jan. 20-Feb.5 reli 
Subcommission on Economic Reconstruction of “Devastated Geneva. ..........{| Jan. 27—-Bape rea 
Areas, Working Group for Europe 13 (tents q 
tive) 
Human Rights Commission. .............. ..| LakeSuccess ........ | Jan. 27-Feb, Ed 
11 pul 
Statistical Commission .................. | LakeSuccess ........ | Jan. 27-Feb. ter 
11 : 
Population Commission .. . Siyle bes wee «6 > « . 4. ..54.4 . 7a tra. 
Commission on the Statusof Women . . . Lake Success ....... . {| Feb. 10 Th 
Subcommission on Economic Reconstruction of Devastated Lake Success ....... . {| Feb. 14 wit 
Areas, Working Group for Asia and the Far East 
Transport and Communications Commission ....... .| LakeSuccess ....... . | Feb. 17-28 fer 
Non-governmental Organizations Committee ...... . .| LakeSuccess ...... . . | Feb. 25-27 low 
ECOSOC, Fourth Session of ..... , ee Oe Ow a we shy Boece & 0 ts 
Regional Advisory Commission for Non-Self-Governing Territories | Canberra. ........ . | Jan. 28 An 
in the South and Southwest Pacific, Conference for the Estab- 
lishment of & . 
wh: 
ILO Industrial Committee on Petroleum Production and Refining . | United States... .... . | Feb. 3-12 r 
cr] 
tion 
gra 
to s 
(7) 
Activities and Developments » TWELFTH PAN AMERICAN SANITARY CONFER-| | 
ENCE AND SECOND PAN AMERICAN CON- wil 
FERENCE ON HEALTH EDUCATION! Un 
the 
The Twelfth Pan American Sanitary Conference 
and the Second Pan American Conference 0 
Health Education are scheduled to be held con-| ME 
currently at Caracas, Venezuela, from January 12 
to January 24, 1947. It is expected that all of the 
IR tk tris 
* Prepared by the Division of International Conferences | me: 
Department of State. 
at | 
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American republics will attend. In addition, 
Canada and the British, French, and Dutch pos- 
sessions in this hemisphere have been invited to 
send observers. 

The Pan American Sanitary Conference func- 
tions as the governing body of the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau, which is a central coordinating 
agency for public health in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The Conference is concerned with mak- 
ing recommendations in regard to the improve- 
ment of sanitary conditions in the American 
republics. The agenda will include, in addition to 
numerous technical subjects, consideration of the 
relationship of the Pan American Sanitary Bu- 
reau to the World Health Organization. 

The First Pan American Conference on Health 
Education was held at New York in 1943 for the 
purpose of discussing methods of improving sani- 
tary education, reorganization of programs for 
training personnel, and other related subjects. 
The present Conference, meeting in conjunction 
with the Twelfth Pan American Sanitary Con- 
ference, will undertake a consideration of the fol- 
lowing points: (1) the role of sanitary education 
ina health plan; (2) the organization of an inter- 
American association of sanitary education; (3) 
a critical study of publications and visual aids 
which may be used in sanitary education; (4) a 
critical study of the techniques of sanitary educa- 
tion; (5) coordination of adult and school pro- 
grams of sanitary education; (6) the contribution 
to sanitary education by other organizations; and 
(7) the training of health educators and teachers. 

It is expected that the United States Delegation 
will be composed of representatives from the 
United States Public Health Service, the Army, 
the Navy, and the Department of State. 


MEETING OF ILO PETROLEUM COMMITTEE! 


The International Labor Organization’s indus- 
trial committee for the petroleum industry will 
meet at Los Angeles February 3, it was announced 
at ILO headquarters in Montreal on December 31. 


ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


The committee is composed of the representa- 
tives of 12 countries, each national delegation being 
made up of two government members, two man- 
agement representatives, and two representatives 
of labor. The session, the committee’s first, will 
conclude February 12. 

The committee is one of eight such bodies which 
form part of the ILO’s machinery. Committees 
for the textile and construction industries met 
recently at Brussels, committees for coal mining 
and inland transport will meet for a second time 
at Geneva in March or April, and iron and steel 
and metal trades committees will hold their second 
sessions at Stockholm in August.? A date has not 
yet been fixed for the initial meeting of the eighth 
committee, which will deal with the chemical 
industry. 


MEETING OF GOVERNING BODY OF ILO: 


The governing body of the International Labor 
Organization will hold its 101st session at Geneva, 
Switzerland, March 5 through March 8, it was an- 
nounced at ILO headquarters in Montreal on De- 
cember 27. 

The session will be preceded by meetings of the 
governing-body committees on budgetary alloca- 
tions, staff questions, and finance, and will be fol- 
lowed by a meeting of the standing orders com- 
mittee. The committee meetings will begin Feb- 
ruary 20 and conclude March 11. 

The governing body will deal with a 16-point 
agenda. In addition to considering reports of its 
various committees, it will draft estimates for the 
ILO’s 1948 budget for submission to the general 
conference of the Organization beginning June 19 
at Geneva and will fix the date, place, and agenda 
of the 1948 conference. 


? Released to the press by the International Labor Office, 
Montreal, Dec. 31. 

? For article on the first session of the iron and steel and 
metal trades committees in Cleveland, Ohio (Apr. 23-29, 
1946 and May 2-11, 1946, respectively), see BULLETIN of 
Sept. 8, 1946, p. 447. 

* Released to the press on Dec. 27 by the International 
Labor Office, Montreal. 
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THE RECORD OF THE WEEK 


United States - Polish Agreement on Compensation Claims 


[Released to the press December 27] 


Discussions held at the Department of State 
with the Polish Minister of Industry, Hilary Minc, 
on the occasion of his visit to this country as Dele- 
gate to United Nations Assembly and to the 
UNRRA Council session, have resulted in agree- 
ment on several economic and financial problems 
of importance to both countries. 

Agreement was reached on principles in terms 
of which the procedure of compensation to United 
States owners of enterprises taken over under the 
Polish Industries Nationalization Act of January 
3, 1946 will be implemented.’ It was agreed that 
compensation should be effected in dollars for in- 
vestments of United States nationals in dollars 
or in currencies, including zlotys, which at the 
time of investment were convertible. It was fur- 
ther agreed that the terms of payment of such 
compensation should be fixed by agreement of the 
two governments in light of the prospects of the 
Polish balance of payments when the total amount 
of compensation is known. It was agreed that 
the American Embassy in Warsaw shall be able to 
enter valid protests, with or without authorization 
of the affected owners, during a period of 30 days 
following announcement of nationalization but 
that the proofs substantiating claims of American 
owners should be submitted promptly thereafter. 
With respect to protests not filed, by reason of lack 
of knowledge on the part of the American owner, 
it was further agreed that the Polish Government 
would undertake to consider such claims upon the 
petition of the owner. 

Particular attention was paid to claims arising 
out of the nationalization of property physically 
situated in the former territory of the German 
Reich but now part of the administrative area of 
Poland. With respect to such property held by 


*For article on the Polish Nationalization Law, see 
BULLETIN of Oct. 13, 1946, p. 651. 
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corporations legally domiciled in the affected terri- 
tory, it was agreed that compensation would be 
made to the extent of the interest of the American 
claimants. With respect to similar properties 
owned by corporations legally domiciled in the 
present administrative area of Germany as defined 
in the Potsdam Declaration of August 1945, it was 
agreed that compensation will be made whenever 
the interest of American owners is 51 or more per- 
cent of the corporate voting stock and that, fur. 
thermore, compensation will also be made in cases 
of minority holdings whenever such holdings are 
shown, under regulations to be set up by the Polish- 
American mixed commission, to involve participa- 
tion in the control of such business. 

Under the terms of the agreement this Polish- 
American mixed commission, consisting equally 
of representatives of the two Governments, will 
formulate standards in terms of which, pursuant 
to the provisions of the Polish nationalization act, 
the properties are to be evaluated; provision is 
further made for the review of such standards. 
It was further agreed that should the awards to 
American claimants be found unsatisfactory, the 
two Governments would undertake to settle the 
differences in a spirit of mutual understanding 
and that if such understanding were not obtainable 
within a reasonable time, the differences would be 
referred to an umpire to be designated by the two 
Governments or, failing agreement, by the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations. 

Simultaneously, the Secretary of the Treasury 
informed the Polish Minister of Finance that Pol- 
ish assets in the United States will be released 
effective January 7, 1947, through the inclusion 
of Poland in General License No. 95. The Secre- 
tary of State also released the gold and the ac- 
counts in the United States of the Bank of Poland 
by certification under section 25 (b) of the Federal 
Reserve Act, thereby permitting the Bank of 
Poland to earmark or export such gold. 
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Conversations With Greek Prime 
Minister During Visit to U.S. 


[Released to the press December 23] 


The Prime Minister of Greece, Constantine 
Tsaldaris, visited Washington as the guest of the 
United States Government from the evening of 
December 19 to December 23. Opportunity for 
the visit was afforded by the Prime Minister’s trip 
to the United States to appear before the United 
Nations Security Council at New York. 

The Prime Minister had talks with the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and other high officials of the United 
States Government. During the conversations a 
very useful exchange of views took place. 

The Prime Minister described the economic con- 
dition of Greece with particular reference to the 
problems presented by the imminent cessation of 
UNRRA shipments. The American officials in- 
dicated their recognition of the efforts already 
made by the Greek people for the reconstruction 
of their economy and assured the Prime Minister 
that this Government will urgently explore all 
possibilities of rendering immediate as well as 
long-range economic assistance to Greece. The 
Prime Minister met Paul A. Porter, who is to be 
the head of an American economic mission which 
will go to Greece next month for the purpose of 
studying Greek needs for reconstruction and de- 
velopment and the extent to which these can be 
met by more effective mobilization of Greek re- 
sources as well as by outside assistance. 

Although the talks were primarily on economic 
subjects, it was recognized that the feeling of in- 
security of the Greek people had impeded Greek 
reconstruction. It was felt by the participants 
that the recent action of the Security Council in 
appointing an investigating commission to visit 
Greece and neighboring countries should have an 
important indirect effect on economic rehabilita- 
tion, as it was regarded as the first step toward 
alleviating the tense political situation in that 
area. The United States authorities took the oc- 
casion to renew assurances of support, in accord- 
ance with the principles of the United Nations, for 
the independence and integrity of Greece. 
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Assistant Secretary Hilldring Elected 
Chairman of Bi-Zonal Supplies Com- 
mittee 

[Released to the press December 26] 


On December 26 John H. Hilldring, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Occupied Areas, was elected 
chairman of the British-American Bi-Zonal Sup- 
plies Committee at its organization meeting in the 
Department of State. 

The Bi-Zonal Supplies Committee was estab- 
lished under the terms of the recently consum- 
mated Anglo-American agreement merging eco- 
nomically the American and British occupied zones 
of Germany.’ The committee, comprised of Amer- 
ican and British representatives, will have its 
headquarters in Washington. 

According to the merger agreement, signed by 
Secretary Byrnes and British Foreign Minister 
Bevin on December 3, functions of the Bi-Zonal 
Supplies Committee will be: 


“(a) In the case of commodities in short supply, 
to support the requirements of the Joint Export- 
Import Agency before the appropriate (allocat- 
ing) authorities.” (The Joint Export-Import 
Agency has been established in Germany to handle 
all export-import matters for the merged United 
States — British zones.) 

“(b) To determine, where necessary, sources of 
supply and to designate procurement agencies hav- 
ing regard to the financial responsibilities and ex- 
change resources of the two Governments.” 


Vice chairman of the Bi-Zonal Supplies Com- 
mittee will be Roger Makins, British Minister. 
The two other British regular members are R. 
Gordon Munro, British Minister, and Maurice 
Hutton, Chief of the British Food Mission in the 
United States. 

Serving with Mr. Hilldring as American mem- 
bers are Under Secretary of Agriculture Norris 
E. Dodd and Assistant Secretary of War Howard 
C. Petersen. 

Structure of the committee will be “open- 
ended”. This will permit flexibility in member- 
ship to include, when necessary, representatives of 
other agencies or departments of Government in 
discussions in which they may have an interest. 


? BULLETIN of Dec. 15, 1946, p. 1102. 
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Clarification of U. S. Position on Antarctic Claims 


STATEMENT BY ACTING SECRETARY ACHESON 


(Released to the press December 27] 
‘Acting Secretary Acheson at his news conference 
on December 27, in answer to an inquiry con- 
cerning an alleged international diplomatic dis- 
pute having to do with the British Survey and 
Weather-Station Mission which is now at Mar- 
guerite Bay in the Antarctic, said: 


As the press reports from London indicate, 
the State Department has not requested the Brit- 
ish Government to remove the British expedition 
from Marguerite Bay, in the Antarctic. What has 
happened is this: As you may recall, an official 
expedition of the United States Government, 
known as the U.S. Antarctic Service Expedition, 
operated in the Marguerite Bay region in 1939, 
1940, and 1941. The Departments of the Govern- 
ment identified with this expedition were the 
Interior, State, Navy, and Treasury. On leaving 
the Marguerite Bay region this expedition left 
behind considerable property, including huts, 
various types of machinery, and certain supplies. 

As has already been reported, an independent, 
private American expedition led by a reserve 
Navy officer, Commander Finn Ronne, plans to 
depart from the United States some time in Jan- 
uary for the Marguerite Bay region. This is not 
an official Government expedition. However, by 
Act of Congress, this Government has loaned to 
Commander Ronne for this expedition a Navy 
ship. It should be pointed out that this expedi- 
tion, commanded by Commander Ronne, is en- 
tirely separate from the U.S. Navy Exercise just 
now arriving in Antarctic waters. Insofar as 
the State Department knows, this Exercise, led by 
Rear Admiral Cruzon, will not operate in the 
Marguerite Bay region. 

At Commander Ronne’s request, the State De- 
partment recently requested the British Govern- 
ment to ascertain and inform us of the condition 
of the property which was left in Marguerite Bay 
in 1941 by the U.S. Antarctic Service Expedition. 


1For text of the agreement see Department of State 
press release 926 of Dec. 23, 1946. 
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Such an inquiry was made of the British in view 
of the fact that the British have an expedition 
operating in the Marguerite Bay region. The 
British recently furnished this requested informa. 
tion, and the Department has passed it on to 
Commander Ronne. 

The British have said that while there would 
be insufficient space for two full-sized expeditions 
at Marguerite Bay, and not enough seals for food 
for dogs, they have indicated their willingness to 
work out some arrangements for cooperation be- 
tween the British and American expeditions in 
that area. 

In this connection, the United States Govern- 
ment has not recognized any claims of any other 
nations in the Antarctic and has reserved all 
rights which it may have in those areas. On the 
other hand, the United States has never formally 
asserted any claims, but claims have been asserted 
in its behalf by American citizens. 


Air-Transport Agreements 


China 

The bilateral air-transport agreement between 
the United States and China, which was initialed 
by representatives of the two Governments on 
November 30, was formally signed in Nanking on 
December 20, the Department of State announced 
on December 23.1 The agreement is based on the 
standard clauses drawn up at the Chicago aviation 
conference of 1944 and also incorporates the so- 
called “Bermuda principles” contained in the bi- 
lateral air agreement between the United States 
and the United Kingdom and in other subsequent 
agreements. 

The three United States airlines certificated by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board to serve China are 
Pan American World Airways System, Trans- 
World Airline, and Northwest Airlines. Under 
the new agreement Pan American may serve 
Shanghai and Canton on one trans-Pacific route 
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via Honolulu and Tokyo and on another route 
via Honolulu and Manila, in connection with its 
round-the-world service; TWA may serve Canton 
bind Shanghai on its route from the United States 
via Europe and the Middle East; and Northwest 
Airlines may serve Tientsin and Shanghai on its 
north Pacific route via Alaska and Tokyo, which 
settee at Manila. 
Chinese airlines are granted two routes to San 
Francisco via the mid-Pacific and the north 
Pacific, and a third route to New York via Europe. 
The agreement was signed for the two Govern- 
ments by American Ambassador J. Leighton 
Stuart and Chinese Foreign Minister Wang 
Shih-chieh. Bolling R. Powell from the Depart- 
ment of State also assisted the Embassy in the 
negotiations. 





Peru 

The Department of State announced on Decem- 
br 27 that a bilateral air-transport agreement 
between the United States and the Republic of 
Peru was signed on that date at Lima. The agree- 
ment was signed on behalf of the United States 
by the Ambassador, Prentice Cooper, and William 
Mitchell, special representative of the President 
with rank of Minister, and on behalf of the Re- 
public of Peru by Enrique Garcia Sayan, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, and Enrique Gongora, Min- 
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ister of Aeronautics. The Ambassador was as- 
sisted in the negotiations by William Mitchell and 
John QO. Bell, Assistant Chief of the Aviation 
Division of the Department of State. 

The body of the agreement expresses the provi- 
sions of the so-called “standard form” drawn up 
at the Chicago aviation conference as well as the 
principles enunciated in the so-called “Bermuda 
agreement” between the United States and the 
United Kingdom. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has previously 
determined that Pan American—Grace Airways 
and Braniff Airways will be the two American 
flag carriers to operate the international air routes 
covered by this agreement. By the agreement, 
American carriers are given rights from the 
United States and/or the Canal Zone to the cities 
of Talara, Chiclayo, Lima, and Arequipa in Peru, 
and beyond to points in Chile and Bolivia or be- 
yond, This constitutes a part of the air-transport 
route patterns contemplated by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. Airlines of the Republic of Peru 
are given rights to fly from Peru via the Canal 
Zone and Habana, Cuba, to Washington, New 
York, and, beyond the United States, to Montreal, 
Canada. 


*For text of agreement see Department of State press 
release 983 of Dec. 27, 1946. 
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Lend-Lease Operations: Twenty-Third Report 


PRESIDENT’S LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL ! 


[Released to the press by the White House December 27] 


To the Congress of the United States of America: 

I am transmitting herewith to the Congress the 
twenty-third report of operations under the Lend- 
Lease Act. 

Lend-lease operations since V—J Day have been 
limited largely to negotiating final settlement 
agreements and to certain other liquidation activi- 
ties. The principal liquidation activity has related 
to the substantial quantities of lend-lease supplies 
which were in inventory or procurement in the 
United States at the time that direct lend-lease aid 
was terminated. Steps were taken immediately to 
sell to lend-lease countries the supplies which had 
been procured or contracted for on their behalf. 
Such sales agreements were entered into with 13 
countries, the total amount aggregating almost 
$1,200,000,000. Most of these supplies have already 
been shipped and the remainder will be transferred 
to the recipient countries as rapidly as possible. 
This report discusses the terms and provisions of 
the sales agreements. 

In the period covered by this report, agreements 
on final settlement for lend-lease and reciprocal 
aid have been signed with the Governments of 
France, Belgium, Turkey, Australia, New Zealand, 
and India. Detailed accounts of these agreements 
are contained in this report. The first settlement 
agreement was negotiated with the United King- 
dom and was discussed in the twenty-second report. 

Final settlements have been signed with coun- 
tries which received 70 percent of total lend-lease 
aid. Countries with which agreements remain to 
be negotiated include the U.S. S. R., China, Greece, 
the Netherlands, Norway, and the Union of South 


* Filed Dec. 27, 1946, with the Secretary of the Senate 
and the Clerk of the House of Representatives, as pro- 
vided in Section 5—b of the Lend-Lease Act. 
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Africa. Preliminary discussions concerning settle 
ments are now in progress with several of they 
countries. 

In the negotiation of the settlements the objec 
tive has been to carry out the provisions of Artick 
VII of the Master Lend-Lease Agreements with 
various countries, which provide that “. . . th 
terms and conditions thereof shall be such as no 
to burden commerce between the two countries but 
to promote mutually advantageous economic rele. 
tions between them and the betterment of world 
wide economic relations.” Viewed in the light of 
the objectives of the Lend-Lease Act and the Mas 
ter Agreements, I believe that the settlements 
which have been worked out not only are highly 
satisfactory to the United States in the financial 
sense but also serve the long-range interests of this 
country by providing one of the foundations of 
economic stability in the postwar world. 

Although the value of lend-lease can never be 
satisfactorily measured in monetary terms, I think 
it should be noted that return to the United States 
from lend-lease through September 30, 1946 ex 
ceeded 10 billion dollars, including reverse lend- 
lease aid, cash payments for goods and services 
furnished under lend-lease, payment made or to 
be made under the final settlement agreements, 
and the sale of supplies in inventory or procure 
ment. 

Negotiation of the remainder of the final lend- 
lease settlements, fiscal activities in connection 
with the payments due under the various agree 
ments, and the recording and reporting of fiscal 
operations are the principal continuing lend-lease 
functions. 


Harry S. TruMan 


Tue Wurite Hovssr, 
December 27, 1946. 
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The Minutes of the Council of Four of the Paris Peace Conference of 1919 








Review by James S. Beddie of Volumes V and VI of 
“Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United 
States, The Paris Peace Conference, 1919” ' 








With the publication of these two volumes the 
minutes of the meetings of the Council of Four at 
the Paris Peace Conference of 1919 are at last 
made available to the public. Thus, after some- 
what more than a quarter of a century one is able 
to form his own opinion on the basis of the text 
of the original documents of the reasons for and 
the wisdom underlying most of the major deci- 
sions made at Paris. 

The sessions of the Council of Four covered a 
period from their inception in March 1919 to the 
day of the signature of the Treaty of Versailles 
and the departure of President Wilson from Paris 
on June 28, 1919. During that period the Council 
of Four may be regarded as constituting the Su- 
preme Council of the Peace Conference. 

The earlier manifestation of the Supreme Coun- 
cil had been the Council of Ten, established at the 
opening of the sessions of the Peace Conference 
on January 12, 1919. The American representa- 
tives were usually President Wilson and Secre- 
tary of State Lansing, and the other Great Powers 
each had two representatives. The Council of Ten 
proceeded with the business of the Conference in 
almost daily sessions. There soon appeared, how- 
ever, certain signs of dissatisfaction with this form 
of organization and its method of doing business. 
It was felt that the Council of Ten was too large 
a body to act effectively and to keep its proceed- 
ings secret. Many also felt that it was not pro- 
gressing rapidly enough with the preparation of 
peace terms, especially those dealing with major 
questions which would require decisions by the 
Great Powers. 

Several meetings of groups more limited than 
the Council of Ten were held in the early part 
of March, and on March 24 at 3 p.m. a meeting 
was held in advance of the meeting of the Coun- 
til of Ten on that date. At the advance meeting, 
vith President Wilson, M. Clemenceau, Mr. Lloyd 





George, Signor Orlando, and Marshal Foch in at- 
tendance, and with M. Mantoux as interpreter, the 
question of the transport of General Haller’s troops 
to Poland was discussed. At the same meeting or 
at the subsequent session of the Ten it was decided 
that no date should be fixed for the next meeting 
of the Council of Ten, and that thereafter the four 
heads of governments should meet by themselves 
twice daily. President Wilson later recalled that 
“it was on his initiative that the meetings of this 
small group had been held” (vol. vi, p. 753). The 
announcement of the new arrangement was made 
in the press on the following day. 

Thus the Council of Ten was broken up into 
two bodies; the Council of Four and a new and 
subsidiary body of five members known as the 
Council of Foreign Ministers or Council of Five. 

The Council of Four consisted of President Wil- 
son, Mr. Lloyd George, M. Clemenceau, and Signor 
Orlando or Baron Sonnino. The name, the 
“Council of Four” seems to appear for the first 
time officially in the minutes of the meeting of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers of April 1. At the 
meeting of May 17, 11:10 a.m. the title of the 
“Council of the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers” was formally adopted. Informally, of 
course, and regularly in the press, the Council 
was referred to as the “Big Four”. The group 
was also occasionally referred to as the Council of 
Five when a Japanese representative was pres- 
ent (a Japanese representative was present at 40 
meetings), but in such cases it is to be distinguished 
from the Council of Foreign Ministers known 
regularly as the Council of Five. During the 
absence of Signor Orlando from Paris the body 
became a Council of Three, although the term 
“Council of Four” is frequently used to cover that 


*To be released on Jan. 11, 1947. These volumes are 
available from the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 


ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at $2.25 each. 
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period as well. In one form or another the Coun- 
cil held somewhat over 200 meetings. It is impos- 
sible to give an exact figure as some of the meet- 
ings were of an informal character. 

The meetings were most often held at President 
Wilson’s house in the Place des Etats-Unis, on 
other occasions at Lloyd George’s apartment in 
the Rue Nitot, or at Clemenceau’s office. 

During the period over which its meetings were 
held the Council of Four was the highest authority 
on all matters before the Conference, and nearly 
all of the principal decisions concerning the treaty 
with Germany were made by it. Specialists con- 
tinued to be used by the Council of Four and on 
certain problems, such as that of the Saar Basin, 
small committees were appointed to report to the 
Four directly and informally. The concentration 
of power in the Council of Four brought increased 
speed in the work of the Conference. It also 
brought greater secrecy and almost total exclusion 
of representatives of the smaller powers from the 
decisions reached by the Conference. 

The fact that the Council of Four was a council 
of heads of governments resulted in the elimina- 
tion of regular Japanese representation on the 
Supreme Council, which may have caused some 
resentment, but which helped to speed up the work 
of the Conference as the Japanese were not funda- 
mentally interested in the European aspects of the 
German settlement. On May 26 a letter was re- 
ceived by the Four from the Japanese Delegation 
asking that in ordinary circumstances Japan 
might be represented on the Council. A polite 
reply was made to the effect that Japan would be 
invited whenever questions particularly affecting 
her were under consideration (vol. vi, p. 32). 

Since Signor Orlando was the only member of 
the Four who did not understand the English lan- 
guage, the effectiveness of Italian participation in 
the deliberations of the Four was somewhat re- 
duced. Thus, very early in the course of the meet- 
ings of the Four it was reported to the other Amer- 
ican plenipotentiaries by Colonel House that— 

“Orlando was rather worried about the way 
things were going in the Council of Four. There 
were present at the meetings of that Council only 
President Wilson, Lloyd George, Clemenceau and 
Orlando, and the discussions were.all held in Eng- 
lish. Mr. Orlando, however, did not understand 
English, and it was therefore necessary for Mr. 
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Clemenceau to translate not only what he said, 
also what President Wilson and Lloyd Geo 
said. Mr. Orlando was therefore never certain 
to whether he was being given the correct imp 
sion in the discussions” (Foreign Relations, Pari 
Peace Conference, vol. xi, p. 137). 

It is evident from the minutes that progress tow; 


the completion of the terms of the German t 
was more rapid during the period when the I 


Delegation had withdrawn from Paris. thy 

The early meetings of the Council of Four w he ¢ 

held with only an interpreter, M. Paul Mantow}°"" 

present in addition to the Four. Brief notes ‘¢ 
the 


the conversations and decisions were made by 
Mantoux, but soon the assistance of a secretanf’’ 
became necessary, Sir Maurice (now Lord) Hap Presi 
key of the British Delegation. foun 

The inconveniences arising from conducti 
business without a secretary or a formal recor 
had been urged on Lloyd George by Sir Henn 
Wilson, who remarked to Lord Riddell (as the lat 
ter recorded in his diary) : 


“T have told the Prime Minister that he ought 
to have Hanky-Panky with him. The troubles}. , 
that the Four meet together and think they harj,,, 
decided things, but there is no one to record whit 
they have done. The consequence is that misu- 
derstandings often arise and there is no definite 
account of their proceedings and _ nothin 


happens.” adhe 

With the appointment of Sir Maurice Hankey}rta: 
as secretary, formal minutes of the meetings ani] rers 
a record of the decisions of the Council were kept.Ishor 
and from about April 21 the records of meeting} the 
of the Council are virtually continuous. AD}pece 
Italian secretary, Count Aldrovandi, was preset} mat 
at most of the later meetings, and portions of if deci 
diary kept by him have been published. President} Sup 
Wilson’s secretary, Mr. Close, was present at ODE] tigr 
meeting, and his stenographer attended two met] whe 
ings. At three meetings members of the joitl} rec 
secretariat were present. was 

The decisions of the Council were drawn up i} prir 
formal language and communicated by Sir Mat} mer 
rice Hankey to the drafting committee, which} mac 
transformed them into articles of the Treaty. ther 

The minutes of the Council of Four in thet] [ 
physical aspects are similar to those which had pro 
previously been made covering meetings of the}pea 
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council of Ten. They were prepared in mimeo- 
aphed form by the British Delegation, generally 
ithin a day or two after the meeting had been 
ld. 

4 The minutes are framed in indirect discourse, as 
ustomary in British reporting of such gatherings, 
d the literary style is dignified and formal. 
rom the evidence available it may be concluded 
hat the minutes represent adequately and cor- 
tly the positions taken by the participants in 
he course of the formal discussions among the 
our. 

‘otes ¢f During the period in which the conversations of 
» by M the Four were held, the minutes of their meetings 
cretanpeceived very limited distribution. On the eve of 
) Har President Wilson’s departure Secretary Lansing 
found it necessary to write to President Wilson to 
request a copy for his use after the President’s 
departure, stating that no records of these meet- 
ings were at his disposal. (Foreign Relations, 
Paris Peace Conference, vol. xi, p. 597.) 

The question of what further distribution and 
what degree of publicity should be given to the 
records of the Council of Four was discussed at 
me of their last meetings (vol. vi, p. 753). Presi- 
dent Wilson expressed strongly the view that the 
ninutes should be treated as records of purely 
private conversations and stated that if he had 
thought that the notes were to be passed on to gov- 
othing mment departments he would have insisted on 
idhering to the original system of having no sec- 
lankeyfretaries present. He thought that the actual con- 
gs alllrersations which led up to the conclusions reached 
e Kept should be regarded as private. Other members of 
etingtihe Council disagreed, holding that it might be 
. Atlnecessary to pass along the minutes for the infor- 
resell! nation of their successors in office, and no final 
S of [decision was reached. Later, at a meeting of the 
siden} Supreme Council (Council of Ministers of For- 
at olt}tign Affairs) on January 13, 1920, at which the 
‘met vhole question of preservation and publication of 











joittI records of the Peace Conference was discussed, it. 


_}Was decided that these minutes should not be 
up ®}orinted, but that the British and French Govern- 
Maw ments should preserve the notes which had been 
which} made and which were in their possession, pledging 
[themselves to treat them as strictly secret. 

the} Demands for further information about the 
n had proceedings of the Council of Four began to ap- 
f thelpear in the press almost as soon as the new form 
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of organization had been announced and continued 
to appear during the remainder of the life of the 
Conference. A number of extracts from the 
minutes were eventually published. Such ex- 
tracts appeared as early as 1922 in Ray Stannard 
Baker’s Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement, 
in Lloyd George’s The Truth About the Peace 
Treaties in the course of the 30’s, in articles by 
Mantoux and others who were present at meetings 
of the Four, in the published diaries of Count 
Aldrovandi, in Hunter Miller’s Diary, and else- 
where. 

Public sentiment for publication of the records 
of the Peace Conference, including, of course, the 
minutes of the Council of Four, was made evi- 
dent in the resolutions of groups of historians, 
international lawyers, political scientists, and 
others interested in public affairs. Such action 
was taken by the American Historical Association 
as early as 1931. The result was the publication 
of the minutes of the Council of Four among the 
volumes of Foreign Relations containing the rec- 
ords of the Peace Conference of 1919. 

In spite of the fact that some extracts from 
minutes of certain of the meetings of the Four 
have been published previously, there will be 
found in these volumes a great quantity of mate- 
rial that is new and much that is applicable 
to the problems of the peace treaties now being 
negotiated. 

Possibly readers of these volumes will not find 
among the deliberations of the Four some of the 
things which they may expect to find. This is 
especially true of the details of the territorial 
settlement in Europe, the reason being that the 
territorial arrangements were worked out initially 
in the various territorial committees and then 
revised or approved without change by the central 
territorial committee, and sometimes also by the 
Council of Foreign Ministers, before presentation 
to the Supreme Council. As a result, in the case 
of a number of the territorial settlements the Four 
did little more than to register approval of deci- 
sions already reached on a lower level. In such 
cases the discussions of territorial questions, the 
positions assumed by the various national delega- 
tions, and the bases for the compromises or other 
settlements reached, must be sought in the minutes 
of the meetings of the territorial committees. On 
the other hand, there were a number of subjects 
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which had been reserved from discussion by the 
territorial committees previously as affecting the 
interests of one of the Great Powers, particularly 
Italy, and which required and received discussion 
at length by the Four. 

The Council began its deliberations in an atmos- 
phere of crisis and throughout its sessions the Four 
were confronted with one crisis of major propor- 
tions after another. The meetings of March 24 
were beclouded with general pessimism over the 
news just received of the Bolshevist revolution in 
Hungary. As William Allen White on that day 
summed up the situation to Dr. C. H. Haskins of 
the American Delegation while the latter was 
starting for the session which was destined to be 
the last regular meeting of the Council of Ten: 
“In the race between peace and anarchy, anarchy 
seems ahead today.” 

There followed nearly at once the crisis over the 
Saar and the prolonged discussion of reparations. 
In the latter part of April these were eclipsed by 
the acute crisis over the Italian territorial claims, 
and on April 19, Signor Orlando made a formal 
statement in the Council of the principles under- 
lying Italian claims stating that— 

“He recognised that there was one Power repre- 
sented there today, namely, the United States of 
America, which had not taken any part in the 
Treaty concluded with Italy by France and Great 
Britain. Consequently, he proposed at the mo- 
ment to deal with the subject on the hypothesis 
that no engagements existed. Italy had formu- 
lated three definite and distinct claims. He be- 
lieved these to be in conformity with the general 
principles which had been adopted by the Su- 
preme Council in dealing with the Peace Treaty” 
(vol. v, p. 80). 

President Wilson in reply stated that— 


“It had been his privilege as the spokesman of 
the Associated Powers to initiate the negotiations 
for peace. The bases of the Peace with Germany 
had then been clearly laid down. It was not rea- 
sonable—and he thought his Italian friends would 
admit this—to have one basis of Peace with Ger- 
many and another set of principles for the Peace 
with Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey. He 
must assume that the principles in each case would 
be the same. The whole question resolved itself 
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into this: We were trying to make peace on 
entirely new basis and to establish a new ord. 
of international relations. At every point { 
question had to be asked whether the lines of { 


greater question had ever been asked in any» a a 
gotiations. No body of statesmen had ever bef 


a certain claim of argument which must be b 
aside, namely, the economic and strategic ar 
ment” (vol. v, pp. 84-85). 


Clemenceau when giving his views stated that 
“in listening to President Wilson’s speech, he fe 
we were embarking on a most hazardous enter 
prise, but with a very noble purpose. We we 
seeking to detach Europe and the whole wo 
from the old order which had led in the past peng 
conflicts and finally to the recent War which h 
been the greatest and most horrible of all. Itw 
not possible to change the whole policy of ths 
world at one stroke.” 


the Italians in taking the position they did— 


“were making a great mistake. It would sen 
neither their own use nor the cause of civilisation . 
We French, as he had often said, had had to & 
plore the treatment given to the Italians in thy 
Adriatic. But these moments were past. Nowi dh 
will be necessary to traverse another critical pe Ont ‘ 
riod. He hoped his Italian friends were not count}, 
ing too much on the first enthusiasm which woulif, 
greet this action. Later on the cold and inevitabkf 
results would appear when Italy was alienatel 
from her friends. He could not speak of such: 
matter without the gravest emotion. He could no 
think of one of the nations who helped to win this 
War separating from their Allies. We shoul 
suffer much, but Italy would suffer even mony" 
from such action (M. Orlando interjected ‘with Pres 
out doubt’)” (vol. v, p. 90). ind 


..._ [thes 
Mr. Lloyd George took the practical positi@ 
that— 


stood by the whole of the Treaty. The map whid! 
he had in his hand attached to the Treaty showeé}futu 


could not break one part of the Treaty while stant- 
ing by the other.” eau 
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He thought Italy— 


as in the wrong and was making an indefensible 
aim. If war and bloodshed should result, what 
ould the position be? Surely, there must be some 


ler. Munity among statesmen! To break an Alliance 
any Myer a matter of this kind was inconceivable. If 


taly should do so, however, the responsibility 
ould not be ours. We stood by our Treaty and 
e responsibility would rest with those who broke 
e Treaty” (vol. v, pp. 91, 93). 


President Wilson said that— 


‘This solution would place a burden on him 
at was quite unfair. He did not know and did 
ot feel at liberty to ask whether France and 
reat Britain considered the Treaty as consistent 


. worgrith the principles on which the Peace Treaty was 
past meing based. He was at liberty to say, however, 
ich hafhat he himself did not. To discuss the matter on 
It wage basis of the Pact of London would be to adopt 
of tpsa basis a secret treaty. Yet he would be bound 


» say to the world that we were establishing a 
ew order in which secret treaties were precluded. 
ecould not see his way to make peace with Ger- 
any on one principle and with Austria-Hungary 
another. The Pact of London was inconsistent 

ith the general principles of the settlement. He 
Joew perfectly well that the Pact of London had 
en entered into in quite different circumstances, 
dhe did not wish to criticise what had been done. 
ut to suggest that the decision should be taken on 
he basis of the Treaty of London would draw the 
United States of America into an impossible sit- 
ation” (vol. v, p. 93). 





cal pe 
B 
count 


such aj These points of view, as stated thus in the first 
Jd nafiscussion of the Italian claims among the Four, 
in this}mained the basis of the positions of the members 
should the Council throughout the course of prolonged 

morf‘iscussions from April 19 to 24 culminating in 
‘with-fetesident Wilson’s appeal to the Italian people 
ind the departure of the Italian Delegation. 
These discussions, some of the most interesting 
ind dramatic of those which took place among the 
Four, though earnest, were repetitive and de- 
at shé}reloped no new points of view or possible solutions. 
which} Many of the implications of their decisions for 
owelffuture history seem to have been realized by the 
. We jarticipants in the discussions of the Four. None 
tandthad a more lively realization of this than Clemen- 
eau, the oldest of the Four. Thus in the course 


sition 
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of a discussion on reparations on April 29 he said 
that— 


“His thoughts were not only of the necessities of 
the moment, but that here, as always, he was 
thinking of the necessities of the future. Peace 
had not merely to be signed: it had to be lived. 
It must be made of such a kind that it would mould 
the social life of the future. Considerations of 
sentiment might be left aside since they counted for 
little in political life, and it was necessary to ap- 
proach all these problems in a spirit of concilia- 
tion and not to insist too strictly on a full measure 
of concessions or to propose as an alternative a 
definite breach between those who were charged 
with arriving at a solution that would guide the 
tendencies of the future. He himself might often 
have broken off negotiations if he had insisted on 
what he conceived to be his rights. Everyone had 
had to give way on points which appeared to be 
vital, and everyone must be prepared to take pain- 
ful decisions and to bear the bitter reproaches of 
his own supporters” (vol. v, p. 350). 


The return of the Italians did not end the dis- 
cussion of Italian claims in the Adriatic, in Asia 
Minor, and in Africa. In connection with the 
discussion of mandates, Signor Orlando observed 
that by Mr. Lloyd George’s scheme— 


“Italy was excluded from participation in the 
mandates in Africa. He had spoken of this ques- 
tion before and had said that if mandates were a 
burden Italy was ready to accept them. If man- 
dates had advantages, then Italy had the right to 
share them” (vol. v, p. 507). 

With the submission of the Conditions of Peace 
to the Germans, anxiety among the Four was 
shifted to the question of action to be taken in the 
event of the Germans declining to sign the Treaty 
and there were frequent discussions with Marshal 
Foch and the military advisers. President Wilson 
favored verbal discussion of the Conditions of 
Peace with the Germans, at least to the extent of 
allowing the Allied experts to— 


“explain the meaning of some parts of the Treaty 
of Peace which, in his view, the Germans had 
failed to understand. If our Experts could show 
that no heavier burden had been laid on the Ger- 
man people than justice required, it might make 
it easier for the German Delegates to explain to 
their own people” (vol. v. pp. 800-801). 
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M. Clemenceau believed that— 


“This would serve the objects of the Germans. 
He agreed that they would probably leave without 
signing, but when troops began to move, they 
would sign soon enough. They wanted some ex- 
cuse with their own people to make them sign” 
(vol. v, p. 801). 


The size of the military forces to be allowed to 
Germany and the states of Central Europe re- 
ceived prolonged discussion. General Bliss did 
not believe that the armies of the new states of 
Central Europe should be reduced to too small 
proportions and pointed out— 


“the danger of future combinations between Ger- 
manic, Slavonic and Asiatic races, which might 
eventually sweep the civilization of Western 
Europe out of the way. He personally had never 
believed in the possibility of the extinction of all 
traces of Anglo-Latin civilization from Western 
Europe, but he thought that by eliminating the 
possibility of the maintenance of order in Central 
and Southern Europe, the Council were formu- 
lating a possible scheme to bring this about. The 
brilliancy of the military glory which now light- 
ened up certain of these Western nations of 
Europe might in reality not be an evidence of 
health but only the hectic flush of disease which 
would eventually result in the downfall of our 
strip of Latin and Anglo-Saxon civilization along 
the Western coast of Europe” (vol. v, pp. 879-880). 


Each of the members of the Four remarked on the 
strong impression produced on him by General 
Bliss’ remarks. 

At the beginning of June, Lloyd George ex- 
pressed concern over the character of the peace 
terms which had been prepared. At the meeting of 
June 2 he referred to the attitude of British pub- 
lic opinion and to meetings which he had held 
with members of the British Government and of 
the British Empire Delegation. He stated that 
all of those with whom he had consulted— 


“had unanimously agreed that unless certain de- 
fects in the Treaty were put right they could not 


*Foreign Relations, Paris Peace Conference, vol. xi, 
pp. 587-88. 

*For minutes of the American meeting of June 3, see 
ibid., pp. 197-222. 
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advise that the British Army should be allows 
to march or that the Fleet should take part in tymp: 
blockade” (vol. vi, p. 139). 


He thereupon proposed extensive concessions 
Germany in the peace terms, all of these concgg 
sions being in fields which did not affect Britaing 
vital interests. M. Clemenceau countered by say 
ing that— 


“He had to consider the current opinion here ; 
France. In England the view seemed to prey 


that the easiest way to finish the war was by mak M. 
ing concessions. In France the contrary viewple¥é! 
was held that it was best to act firmly. Thy 
French people, unfortunately, knew the Germa} “Y 
very intimately and they believed that the momhbanc 


concessions we made, the more the Germans woullfffe p 
demand” (vol. vi, p. 142). 


At the conclusion of this meeting it was agreslf 
that no meeting should be held on the followiy 
morning, so that the Heads of States might bk 
free to consult their own delegations. The othe 
four American plenipotentiaries had already cou. 
seled the President! to hold such a meeting? and 
it might have been of advantage if similar mee 
ings had been held earlier and more frequentl.F’ 
President Wilson’s lack of opportunity to consulf'®™ 
at this time any larger section of American publij” 
opinion than was comprised in the American Dele wa 
gation placed him at a disadvantage compared hey 
with the others of the Four. 


monitions of the Four by Polish military leader 
in the Ukrainian dispute had very largely e& 
hausted the stock of good-will felt toward Poland 


Mr. Lloyd George frequently displayed imp 
tience with Central and Eastern European it 
transigence. On one occasion he thought that— 


measures with their friends” (vol. vi, p. 257). 
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President Wilson on the other hand expressed 
ympathy with the peoples of the new states, 
specially the Poles, stating that— 


“As a matter of fact the Germans were far more 

coneagubtle propagandists than the Poles. No one 

wuld induce him to believe that the Poles who 

Frere in no political position would be better propa- 

vandists in Upper Silesia than the Germans, who 

frere. As against the Germans he was pro-Pole 
ith all his heart” (vol. vi, p. 303). 


M. Clemenceau took a strong stand against 
leventh-hour modifications and concessions to the 
Kiermans stating that— 


“He must say frankly that he did not believe in 
© mMombandoning the scheme that had been drawn up. 
| WoullHe probably knew the Germans better than any of 
his colleagues. He had known them very well 
jpince 1871. We had brought the proposals made 
. Ko Germany before the whole world. To abandon 
‘them, merely because the Germans had objections, 
To do 


It would be not the conquerors but the conquered 
vho caine out best. ... He was convinced that 

his or that concession would not make the Germans 
' onal ign. There was much to be said against the 
publi Germans, but they were a people with great qual- 
: Dek fies even if they had great faults, and at present, 
ihey were very anxious to put their country on its 
kgs again. Of course, if Alsace-Lorraine, the 
Saar, Poland, etc., were abandoned, we could have 
1d wapieace tomorrow ... He was willing to accept 
nodifications, but he was not willing to compro- 
nise the peace and the victory, which was not 
British, nor French, nor Italian, nor American, 
}but a peace secured by all” (vol. vi, pp. 277-78). 


“A military occupation was justified, but he did 
not believe in starving women and children. It 
was the last resort and should not be taken at 
The imposition of the blockade would 


regarded all methods of humanity, but this did not 
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justify the Allies in doing so” (vol. vi, p. 371). 


After some discussion it was agreed that the Block- 
ade Council should make every preparation for the 
re-imposition of the blockade, but that its actual 
enforcement should not be undertaken, even in the 
event of a refusal by the Germans to sign the 
Treaty of Peace, without a definite decision by the 
Four. In the meantime no actual threat was to 
be made public that the blockade was to be re- 
imposed, but short of this, steps were to be taken 
to give the public impression that such prepara- 
tions were in hand. 

When the Four turned to military measures to 
be taken against Germany, they were somewhat 
disconcerted by Marshal Foch’s plan to secure the 
signature of various German States separately en 
route to Berlin and Clemenceau showed his dis- 
pleasure with Marshal Foch openly and expressed 
concern about difficulties with the Marshal at such 
a time. 


“He was particularly anxious not to have any 
trouble with Marshal Foch before the Germans 
had given their reply” (vol. vi, p. 524). 


The attitude of the Germans and especially the 
events of Scapa Flow left the Four in the closing 
days of their deliberations with little confidence 
in the Germans’ intention to fulfil their obligations 
under the Treaty. In the discussion of Scapa 
Flow, President Wilson prophetically remarked 
that— 


“Difficulties of this kind would often occur in 
connection with the carrying out of the Treaty. 
The Germans would be tricky and would perhaps 
often destroy things that they had undertaken to 
return, alleging that the destruction had been 
perpetrated by irresponsible persons over whom 
they had no control. Hence, it was necessary to 
face the issue as to whether if they did so, we were 
prepared to renew the war” (vol. vi, p. 657). 


While the minutes as here recorded reflect little 
of whatever element of drama may have sur- 
rounded the meetings of the Council, they do, how- 
ever, record and reemphasize the salient charac- 
teristics of the Four, the lively political sense of 
Lloyd George, the tenacious devotion to Italian 
claims of Orlando, the realism and patriotism of 
Clemenceau, and the lofty idealism of President 
Wilson. 
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